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You don’t have to be a millionaire to own 
the puncture-sealing General Dual 90. 


Why, then, (you ask) do you 
usually sec General Dual 90s on the big 
expensive cars, the chuuffeur-driven 
cars, the limousines? 

The answer is that people who own 
such cars appreciate the best. They know 
that the Dual 90 is the safest tire money 


can buy. 

Forget flats. Dual 90$ seal punc- 
tures instamly wilh :in exclusive triple 
sealant. 

Forget blowouts. Like a web of 
cable, four plies of strong-as-stccl 
Nygen cord embrace these great tires. 


Forget wear, too. With dual treads 
of new Duragen rubber. Genera! Dual 
90.S give you twice the truction—and 
20% greater mileage! 

Which goes to show that there’s 
one tiling even millionaires can’t afford. 

Less than the best. 




It’s mighty tough when you can’t work. 

Sooner or later, your paychecks stop. Kills pile up. 
You ’re practically helpless. 

Your hospital insurance won’t pay the mortgage. 
Your company medical expense insurance won’t feed 
your family. 

Where will the money come from ? 


Now collect Allstate “Sick Pay” 


Allstate “Sick Pay” Is tax-free 
cash. It comes in regularly as 
clockwork when you’re lai<l up and 
can’t work. Money to help keej) 
your family going. Money to 
spend any way you want to. 

Allstate ‘‘Sick Pay” is cash you 
can count on when you nwd it 
most. Cash in addition to any hos- 
pital or medical expense insurance 
you have. 

Collect as much as $500 a 
month. How much “Sick Pay” do 



you need? .$200 a month . . . $300 
. . . $400? You may tiualify for as 
much as $500 a month in tax-free 
“Sick Pay”. 

The cost is low. Allstate “Sick 
Pay” may cost you as little as $3 a 
month on the average, depending 
on your age and occupation, when 
you want to start receiving “Sick 
Pay” and for how long. 
Guaranteed renewable to age 65. 
Only you can cancel before age 65, 
no matter what. 

Even if you’re laid up for years 
and collect thou.sands of dollars— 
you can still count on it. 

And your rates cannot be 
changed, unless there is a change 
for everyone in your rating cltiss 
with the same coverage. 

Free Booklet. Your .-Mlstate Agent 
will give you a free booklet that 


describes Allstate guaritnteed re- 
newable “Sick Pay” in detail, and 
lets you figure out your own needs. 
(Ko obligation, of cour.se.) See him 
at Sears or an Allstate office. 
Guarantpod ronowablp “Sick Pay" is nnw 
iivanal)!^ in all stales except ('alifoniia 
and New York, where other forms of "Sick 
Pay” arc offered. Booklet not available 
in California. 

Allstate Insurance 
('ompany (founded by 
Sears). Home Office: 

Skokie, Illinois. 



You're in good hands with 

Allstate Health 
Insurance 
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FAIRWAY WOOD SHOTS 
need noi be the despair of 
women golfers. Boisy Rawls, 
four-time U.S. Women's 
Open winner, gives surprising 
advice on these crucial clubs. 
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least according to San Fran- 
cisco Columnist Charles Me 
Cabe, who says the bush leagues 
used to be everything west of 
Hoboken, but not anymore. 

U.S. AND U.S.S.R. truck and 
field teams go at each other in 
Los Angeles in their annual 
dual meet. John Underwood 
reports on a signillcant pre- 
view of the Olympic Oames. 
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LETTER FROM 


It was as long ago as last fall that At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy seri- 
ously began to consider setting forth 
some urgent recommendations for 
strengthening — indeed, changing the 
very pattern of- amateur athletics in 
the U.S. He had talked to his brother, 
the late President, on several occasions 
about what he felt was the increasing 
loss of national prestige brought about 
by this country's failure to dominate 
world sports to the degree it once had. 
The events oflast November led him to 
set all such matters aside, but by mid- 
summer. with the Olympic year prep- 
arations serving as a constant reminder, 
he sat down to outline his plan. By 
the July 4 weekend he was essentially 
satisfied w iih it. 

Then, like many a nervous w riter be- 
fore him. he inquired if Sihiris Illus- 
trate) might be interested in what he 
had to say. We were more than inter- 
ested and. if our agreement w ith some 
of his contentions is not complete, our 
pleasure at presenting the article that 
begins on page 1 2 is considerable. 

The Attorney General is new to us in 
the role of writer, but not in the role of 
reader or telephoncr. Heawakened Sen- 
ior Editor Jack Olsen w ith a not really 
early phone call late last year to tell him 
how pleased he had been with our article 
in remembrance of Jack Kennedy (SI. 
Dec. 2. 1963). which Olsen had written. 
Olsen hung up before fully realising 
whom he was talking to. And in April. 
Bobby called again. He was on his w-ay 
to Boston to throw out the first ball of 
the season at Fenway Park, and he won- 
dered if we had a photograph of his 
brother doing the same thing the year 
before in Washington. He figured some- 
body would ask him what he knew 
about first-ball throw ing, and he would 
pull out the picture and say he had 
been studying up on the subject. We 
were glad to oblige. 

Bobby Kennedy is hardly a new- list- 
ing in the rolls of sports-minded Amer- 
icans. the athletic proclivities of the 
Kennedys having become a legend. 
Thus, when wc sent an editor — an out- 
of-shape one who hoped desperately he 
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would not be needed at fullback — to 
Hyannisport last Sunday morning to in- 
quire briefly about Mr. Kennedy's pres- 
ent sporting interests and to be sure 
there were no last-minute thoughts 
about the article, the scene was predict- 
able. The Attorney General had arisen 
at seven for a sw im in Nantucket Sound, 
attended Mass, eaten breakfast and 
been through the New- York and Bos- 
ton papers. He had lingered, he said, 
over the story on the PGA Champion- 
ship and noted that "golf and football 
are my favorite sports now, Byron 
White and I sec the Redskins a couple 
of times a year, but I don't get to w atch 
as much football as I would like." Min- 
utes later he was watching some in his 
backyard, where his 8-ycar-old son 
David was catching forward passes be- 
ing throw n by one of the Secret Serv- 
ice men assigned to Jacqueline Kenne- 
dy. who was also there. "Did you do 
any boxing today?" he asked the boy. 
David said he had — against the Secret 
Service. There had already been a touch 
football game, w hieh was over. Some of 
the children— 22 were at the compound 
— had been sailing. Ethel Kennedy and 
Jacqueline approached in swimming 
suits, and Bobby went with them for 
half an hour of w ater skiing. On shore 
again Ethel asked her husband if the 
afternoon tennis match had been ar- 
ranged. He said it had, "You and I. 
and Pat [Mrs. Peter Lawford] and 
Dave Hackeft," He turned to a guest 
and added. "Dave and I were at Mil- 
ton Academy together. He was a great 
hockey player. Made the Olympic 
team. "Children w hizzed by on a motor 
scooter. Dogs whizzed by chasing the 
scooter. Plans w cre made for foot races. 
Written down, it sounds frantic, but ac- 
tually it was quite serene. People were 
enjoying themselves on a summer Sun- 
day morning, especially the Attorney 
General who was eminently at case in 
the middle of It all. It was dear that he 
isamanwhoappreciaiesihesubilepleas- 
ures of sport, and this adds substance 
towhat he sayswhen he addresseshim- 
self to the larger issues of athletics, as 
he has in his own story this week. 
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19,710 meals to go. 

That's why we keep insurance costs low. 


Count 'em up. That's how many 
meals your three-year-old expects 
you to provide until she's 21 . She'll 
expect clothes, too. Maybe college. 
Probably a wedding. That will take 
a lot of money, but you'll earn it if 
you live. If you don't, it will take a 
lot of life insurance to do the job 
for you. How much? It would take 
$67,080 of insurance to guarantee 
your family $400 a month for the 
next 18 years. Scare you? You can 
buy that much for $20,13 a month 


if you're 32 now. The cost is low 
because this is pure protection and 
the amount of insurance gradually 
decreases as the years go by. That 
same premium buys you these 
important rights: (1) To go back 
and restore the original benefit in 
your policy at the end of five years 
if your need for protection doesn't 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


decrease; (2) to freeze your pro- 
tection at a fixed amount; (3) to 
change to a policy that includes the 
savings and retirement features 
you'll want in your Insurance some 
day — when you can afford them. 
You can use these options without 
a medical examination. Ask an 
Occidental agent about the 
Income Protection policy. Or 
write us. Occidental Center, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90054. 19,710 meals 
would be a lot of meals to miss. 





Wilson Staff, the golf ball with the winning secret, has 
llAfiitNiNO professional golf championships — and more 

I ’’ygECREt Open and Masters championships than any other 

ball — since it was introduced in 1954! 

The Wilson Staff ball wins golfs biggest tournaments 

— and it can win for you. Give it a try. Ask your golf professional for 
Wilson Staff— the ball with golfs winning secret. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) ' 


Wie&on 

Staff Ball 
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THE KENNEDY PLAN 

The provocative plan olTered by Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy on 
page 12 is directed at improving United 
States performances in the Oiympics. It 
is a big program- the scale on which 
America typically does things — and is 
certain to stir new discussions and ap- 
praisals of our athletic status. 

The Kennedy plan calls for an increas- 
ing degree of Government and private- 
industry participation in athletics. It is a 
blueprint for reinforcing our interna- 
tional image. 

We arc in sympathy with much of 
what the Attorney General proposes. 
But we do have misgivings — for instance 
about the flexing of our athletic muscles 
as an adjunct to foreign policy to im- 
press other nations. We would be reluc- 
tant to endorse Government direction of 
sport to the extent Mr. Kennedy rec- 
ommends. 

ENTER ADAMS' ARMY 

Until last week no one had ever heard 
of Yates Adams outside of a few' people 
w ho bought dental supplies around H igh 
Point, N.C. Now* he has an army just 
like Arnic, Jack, Tony and Chi Chi. Ad- 
ams’ Army was born and fully mobilized 
during the Amateur Public Links golf 
championship in Minneapolis where the 
6-foot-7 young man gawked, scrambled, 
fought and talked his way to the semi- 
linals w ith a golf swing that most observ- 
ers identified with a ferris w heel and a set 
of nine clubs that looked as if they had 
been stolen from an antique case at St. 
Andrews. 

On his way to the semifinals Yates 
Adams assembled an army by swinging 
like a discus thrower and driving 280 
yards; by creeping up to his putts and 
tapping them in w'ithout taking a stance; 
by defeating Defending Champion Bob 
Lunn 1 up (“Nobody told me he was 
the defending champion.’* said Adams); 
by explaining that he was so poor he had 
to buy golf balls one at a time; and by 
using clubs with loose shafts and worn 
grips that made a clinking sound when 
he swung. “I don't worry about pres- 


sure.” said Adams at one point. “I wor- 
ry about my clubs.” 

By reaching the semifinals Yates Ad- 
ams automatically qualified for a sec- 
tional round of the more sedate U.S. 
Amateur Championship in Cleveland in 
September. ‘Tve never seen anything 
like him," said P. J. Boatwright Jr., as- 
sistant director of the USGA, “If he 
appears at Canterbury,” said another 
USGA official, half joking, “golf may 
be set back 50 years.” 

Said Yates Adams, “If I can raise the 
money. I'll be there.” So will his army. 

GIANT, SPARE THAT SAT 

After Houston Colt Nellie Fox got a 
game-winning, ninth-inning hit off Gi- 
ant pitcher Gaylord Perry, the frustrated 
hurler did what many pitchers have al- 
ways wanted to do. Perry stalked off the 
field, seized Fox's bat, walked to the San 
Francisco dugout with it and slammed 
it twice on the dugout steps, splitting it 
into two large and several small pieces. 

Nellie Fox had had that bat since May 
and he had taken good care of it. “That 
bat had to have a lot more hits in it." 
Fox said as he kicked the watercooler in 
the Colts' clubhouse, “because I went 
0 for 21 with it.” He guessed he would 
just have to prepare a new but — sand- 
paper it and work it with oil and pine tar 
until it got into shape. 

But the Houston management was 
hardly so philosophical. It lodged a for- 
mal protest with Warren Giles, Nation- 
al League president, who ruled that the 
Giants would have to replace Nellie’s 
bat. at the whole.sale price of S3. 

“What Perry did.” said Houston 
Manager Harry Craft, “was like going 
into your home and breaking your best 
set of dishes.” 

Losing to the Colts leads to violence. 
Besides the breakingof Nellie’s bat, Fred 
Hutchinson once punched out every 
light in the Cincinnati dugout following 
a loss to Houston, and after his Phillies 
blew one to the Colts, Gene Mauch up- 
turned a table of food, spilling chicken 
and barbecue sauce over a couple of 
players' business suits. 


The Colts' maitre dc no longer serves 
barbecue to the Phillies, but it is hard to 
play ball without a pet bat. 

DAM THE ELEPHANTS 

Most every time the Army Engineers 
build a new dam the conservation inter- 
ests damn the engineers; their feud has 
been a fine old American institution. 
But conservationists have now attacked 
with a fearsome new weapon; the reverse 
elephant joke. Sample — 

Question: What is an elephant? 
Answer: A mouse — built to Army 
Engineer specifications. 

MeVEA WENT THATAWAY 

The college bounty hunters had been 
fascinated by the exploits of flashy Te.x- 
as high school Halfback Warren MeVea 
for years, and when he graduated last 
spring they were after him like a posse. 
All came armed with fancy football in- 
ducements. but the man who caught the 
most-wanted player last week was Uni- 
versity of Houston Coach Bill Yeoman, 
fastest scholarship in the West. 

Scouts had spotted the fleet {9.5 in 
the 100) MeVea early at San Antonio's 
Brackenridge High. He scored 128 



points as a sophomore. 148 as a junior 
and .315 as a senior — when he averaged 
a crushing 10.4 yards per carry. Okla- 
homa Assistant Coach Leon Cross 
scouted one game, saw MeVea score six 
touchdowns against an opponent that 
had previously given up only 60 points 
in 10 games, and groaned. “I'd like to 
put him in the trunk of my car right 
now and head toward the Red River. 
But after seeing him play 1 know that 


be would find some wiiy lo get oui." 

Missouri, through C oach Dan Devine, 
courted MeVea by showing that Mis- 
souri's style puts more blockers ahead of 
the ball carrier than other teams. South- 
ern California stressed the Trojans' suc- 
cess tn football, baseball and track, three 
sports in which MeVea excels (he also 
stars in basketball). Oklahoma outlined 
a special scholastic program with Mc- 
Vea's talents — and deficiencies — in 
mind. But Houston had the best offer 
of all. 

He would play all his home games 
in Houston's new. domed, air-condi- 
tioned stadium. Coach Yeoman prom- 
ised MeVea the guarantee of perfect 
weather and a dry track. 

Runner-up coaches who missed Me- 
Vea were quick to point out that any 
school signing a player of that reputa- 
tion would have to withstand an NCAA 
investigation into recruiting methods. 
But Houston appeared unworried, and 
back in the MeVea household Warren's 
mother, Mrs. Mattie MeVea. had words 
of sympathy for all. “I just wish,” she 
said. “1 could have had a Warren MeVea 
for all of them.” 

FEE VERSUS FREE 

Pick an a\crage night on television. 
Eight; adventures of a cowboy. Eight- 
thirty: doctor. Nine: lawyer. Nine- 
thirty: nurse. Ten: psychiatrist. Eleven; 
news, horror movie and off to bed. All 
for free. Take, on the other hand, last 
Friday night in Los Angeles — the West 
Coast debut of pay-TV. Seven fifty- 
five on Channel B; Dodgers vs. Cubs, 
SI. 50. Eight on Channel A: Sponono, 
a Broadway play, SI. 50. Ten-thirty: Up- 
stuirs ai the Oowiisiairs, a New York 
revue, SI. 50. Eight on Channel C: Gun 
Ho. a surfing spectacular, SI. Nine- 
thirty: The Ancient Kf^ipiiun. a trav- 
elogue, 751 ^. 

The Dodgers beat the Cubs 3-2 that 
night, but the more important question 
of whether pay-TV beats regular TV is 
something that will not be decided for 
quite some time. The pay programming 
hardly seemed capable of luring thou- 
sands away from vintage Bela Lugosi. 

There were only 2,500 sets in operation 
for the debut, a figure far short of the 
predicted 20.000 starting goal, and a 
figure that should worry the backers who 
say they need 80,000 .subscriptions by 
spring to gel into the black. Furiher, the 
jury is still out on how many sets were 
tuned in to the Dodgers, the obvious 
key to pay-TV's success. Those who did 
ciiiiliniirJ 
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Life Insurance— and 
how to plan for the future 

Mutual Benefit Life has an unusual method of projecting 
your future financial needs. 

We call it the “Analagraph.” With remarkable thoroughness 
and accuracy, our electronic computer predicts in simple 
graphic terms how much money will be needed to meet your 
family’s future living expenses, to pay for your children's 
education, and to provide a comfortable retirement income. 

The “Analagraph” service, along with our famous “Seven 
Significant Benefits,” reflects a philosophy of policyholder 
service and protection that has made Mutual Benefit Life one 
of the largest, most highly regarded insurance companies in 
the world. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL eCNEriT LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN) NEWARK, NEW JERSET SINCE 3B4S 




Which came first: 

the golf ball 
or Gordon s Gin? 

Golf dates back to the 15th Century when 
a bail stuffed with feathers was used. In 1848 
the "guttie”— a hard, moulded ball that was 
' the direct forerunner of our modem golf 
ball— was introduced in Britain. In London, 

79 years before this innovation, Alexander 
Gordon perfected his formula for a special 
gin. Today, golfers the world over relax at 
the Nineteenth Hole and enjoy the delicate 
flavour and distinctive dryness of Gordon’s 
Gin. In fact, some claim that Gordon’s of- 
fers them considerable consolation as they 
total their score. No wonder it’s the big- 
gest seller in England, America, the world! 

'PROOUCT Of U-S.A.IOOX NEUTRAL SPIRITS OlSTlllEDFROMGRMN.dO PROOF. GORDON’S DR* CINCO .LTO .IINDEN.N 
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sec the game were no doubt delighted to 
miss the interruptions of deodorant and 
hair-tonic commercials. It may be that 
this luxury is worth SI. 50 an evening, 
and California has enough swect-smcll- 
ing people with well-groomed hair to 
think so. The gamble is on. 

THE TRUE BLUEBIRD 

The victory had that there-will-alwuys- 
bc-an-England flair. Critics above and 
down under had scorned Britain's Don- 
ald Campbell and his racer B/uchird in 
Australia. The runs had been on-again, 
off-again for more than a year. The few 
fans had long since left dry Lake Eyre. 
But Campbell broke the world land- 
speed record with a 403. 1-mph dash last 
week and announced there will always 
be another go at it. 

Campbell did it in a slilf-uppcr-lip 
fashion, too. Mis 4‘/4-ton car spewed a 
seven-mile trail of rubber when the right 
rear tire failed. In beating the record of 
England's late John Cobb — 394.l96mph 
— he missed the 407-mph mark set by 
jet-powered Craig Breedlove. Now 
Campbell is going after that one, too. 

Bluvbiitl designer Ken Norris re- 
vealed Britain has a revolutionary jet 
car in the works for future runs at Eyre. 
“We have a surprise." siiid Norris, “for 
Americans and anybody else." 


Dutch name, 
world fame 

No need to travel. With Bols, 
there's a world of pleasant 
living at your fingertips. 
Quickly, easily, you can 
make perfect cocktails, 
desserts and aperitifs with 
world-famed Bols Liqueurs. 
Suggestion: Try Peches de 
Menthe with Bols Creme de 
Menthe. Write for free recipe 
booklet. Bols. Box SM, 1908 
Howard Street, Louisville, Ky. 




Sols Liqueurs. 40 (0 BE Proof, 
e*964, Erven Lucas Sols Distilling Company, 
Louisvilla, Ky. Products of U. S. A. 


HURRAH FOR OATBURNER U. 

The care and upbringing of young race- 
horses has not changed in America for 
years, a condition that docs not seem to 
unsettle most owners. The tradition has 
its critics, however, and one of them is 
moving to change it all. He is establish- 
ing the Dorchester Equine Preparatory 
School in November, says Florida racing 
figure Jack Price, and it will be to horses 
what Groton is to people. 

First old thing to go will be the barns, 
says Price, whose Carry Back was a well- 
schooled w inner of a few years ago. At 
Dorchester Prep in Ocala they will be 
called dormitories. The architect who 
will design them has never seen a barn, 
insists Price. “I didn't want his creativ- 
ity messed up with a lot of archaic al- 
leged knowledge about how a barn 
should be built. " Further, the school 
will be expensive — about S3. 600 each 
a year for 40 selected weanlings — and 
keyed to the atomic age. Feeding and 
watering will be automated: reporting 
students will be wormed and must un- 
dergo exacting X-ray. chemical and psy- 
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JACK NICKLAUS 


GOLDEN BEAR GOLF CLUBS 

Give your game the advantage 
of a bright new 
generation of club design! 

J ACK MCKLAUS GOLDEN BEAR 

WOODS, patterned after the per- 
sonal preferences of Jack himself, 
and crafted by MacGregor, the 
greatest name in golf! Perfectly 
niatched woods in gleaming persim- 
mon spell out new distance for you 
at the tee and on the fairway. Irons? 
They're classics, too. The glistening, 
sculptured w ing-buck design concen- 
trates weight for added distance and 
accuracy. Available at leading sport- 
ing goods and department stores. 



cliological lesis periodically. Schooling 
will be intense. 

VV’hai will owners gel for all this? 
They will know, says Headmaster Price, 
exactly how far their horse can go in its 
career. They will know if they have a 
ptHenfial Derby winner. 

And failing all that, we assume, there 
is always that framed diploma to hang 
up on the old barn — uhh. dormitory 
wall. 


THE BOTCH ON THE RHINE 

They were watching for deer ami foxes 
from their scalTold in the woods, so 
German hunters Adolf Jochem and Her- 
bert Stampp were startled to sec live men 
crawling at them through the under- 
brush, lurlhermore. the live were 
armed, scrulTy appearing and very prob- 
ably poachers. ’’Put down your weapons 
and come out." cried Jochem and 
Stampp bravely — and they fired oil' a 
warning shotgun blast. 

The live invaders began tiring back 
and the next few minutes at little Oppen- 
heim on the Rhine were furious. Rut 
the ground forces were liandicapped be- 
cause their guns were shooting blanks; 
the hunters were firing real buckshot. 
And when the smoke cleared, four of the 
intruders were pretty well peppered. 

But wc thought they were a field prob- 
lem of the war games, explained the 
wounded Ci.l.s of 12th l-.ngineer Bat- 
talion Company C — who had been dis- 
guised as civilian bums for their role as 
guerrilla aggressors. But we thought 
they were real criminals, explained 
Jochem and Stampp. We ihink this is 
ridiculous, said the U.S. Army, which 
withheld the names of the soldiers, 
carted three of them olT to a field ho.$- 
pilal and marched Adolf and Herbert 
into custody for poaching in forest ter- 
ritory reserved for maneuvers. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Lawrence Likins. Baylor ilanker back 
picked for Playboy maga/ine prescason 
All-America team; "Slioot. they gave 
me a li'l ol' trophy, kind of a siaiueite 
of a naked gal laying on her stomach 
and holding out a football. Ma wouldn't 
even let me bring it in the house," 

• Birdie Tebbetts. recovering from a 
heart attack, on how he has it made 
when he returns to managing the Cleve- 
land Indians full-time; "When I get back 
1 expect the players to win every game — 
pressure might bother me— and I'll ex- 
pect Gabe Paul [general manager) not to 
sell at me— it might excite me." end 
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A BOLD PROPOSAL 
FOR AMERICAN SPORT 


The Anonwy General, concerned hy wluii he considers lo he the decline of V.S. athletic pre.sth^e abroad, 
siiyi^ests a stronif plan for revitalizing oar antatetir sports programs from the playground level to the Olympics 
BY ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


P art of a nulioa's prestige in the cold war is won in 
the Olympic Games. In this quadrennial conMicl the 
L'.S. has skidded steadily for 16 years. The record is there 
for all the world to sec— and to note as proof of a decline 
in our once-acknowledged national energy. 

It doesn't have to be that way. 

A scries of well-organized and well-financed programs-- 
matching or bettering those of other countries— can restore 
the bright and gleaming Golden Age of Sports which gave 
us an inner glow of pride and enhanced the picture abroad 
of a young America bursting with vitality. 

Americans never have regarded amateur athletics con- 
sciously as part of our national effort, but other countries 
do. Many will argue that a nation's energy is not accurately 
measured by Olympic status, that a better measurement 
would be the physical condition of all the populace— not 
just the stars. But in this day of international stalemates 
nations use the scoreboard of sports as a visible measuring 
stick to prove their superiority over the "soft and deca- 
dent" democratic vvay of life. It is thus in our national in- 
terest that we regain our Olympic superiority— that we once 
again give the world visible proof of our inner strength 
and vitality. 

If there is any doubt about our decline in sports, let us 
examine the record: 

• In the 1948 Olympics in London our athletes came home 
with a total of 82 medals, compared with 44 for Sweden, 
second nation in medal totals. 

• Four years later in Helsinki, with the Soviet Union par- 
ticipating for the first time, we again led the field with 76 
medals, btit the Russians were a close second with 69. 

♦ In Melbourne in 1956 we were knocked from the No. 1 
position as Soviet athletes won 98 medals to our 74. 

O l9iJ Tine 


• The 1960 games in Rome saw the deterioration continue, 
w iih Russian athletes w inning 103 medals to our 73. 

Of course, the Olympic Games are dedicated tradition- 
ally to the efforts of indiv iduals. No nation olficially “w ins" 
the Olympics, but inevitably a country’s showing is totaled 
unofiicially and comparisons arc made of those totals. So, 
though a nation’s standing in international athletics is not 
the chief factor in its prestige, it docs affect the reputation 
of its society and culture. During a military or nuclear stale- 
mate such as the world is now experiencing athletics can 
Ivecome an increasingly important factor in international 
relations. 

There is widespread persistent belief that a definite rela- 
tionship exists between athletic excellence and national 
strength. With the worldwide following for sports in these 
times, millions know which nations are winning. And. in 
addition, most sports fans arc young people — the same 
young men and women who will be the world leaders of 
the ‘70s and ’80s. 

Now, how important is all this to us as a nation? No one 
seriously believes that a sports fan in a foreign country is 
likely to turn Communist because he is awed by athletes of 
Communist countries. Yet the success of Red-bloc coun- 
tries in the Olympics and other international competitions 
has given these nations an appearance of strength. 

What can we do about it? The answer is that we can do 
plenty about it. W'e can move ahead without delay to: 

1 ) Develop a comprehensive, nationwide program to re- 
cruit and train athletic talent. 

2) Begin a drive to preserve talent by keeping w hat could 
be called "athletic dropouts” active. 

3) Bring about harmonious and effective leadership by 
sports organizations. 
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A BOLD PROPOSAI 

4) Establish an independent foundation to encourage 
and finance amateur sports, 

5) Start special programs for unfamiliar sports which 
have stirred little interest in the past. 

6) Urge and support greater participation hv vsomen in 
amateur athletics, 

7) Hold an annual national competition with local and 
regional tryouts in all Olympic events. 

8) Have encouragement— w iih action as well us words — 
by government at all levels. 

Most of these proposals have to do with developing high- 
caliber Olympic athletes. That such a concern is topmost 
in our minds in an Olympic year is understandable. But I 
do not mean that we should neglect the equally important 
task of encouraging all Americans — particularly our chil- 
dren — to be physically lit. VN'ork such as that sponsored by 
the President's Council on Physical f itness must go for- 
ward, But the broader elfort for physical fitness can be 
stimulated by a nationwide athletic development program 
- indeed, they go hand in hand. 

To be effective and meaningful, a development program 
must be large-scale and long-range, so that it reaches every 
region, state and community. It cannot be hit or miss. 
There must be expansion and improvement in recruiting, 



facilities, coaching, incentives, equipment, administration 
and competitions. This program should not he restricted 
to existing organizations in amateur athletics but should 
include and invite industrial and other private groups. 

Once this talent is developed, we should not waste it. 
We cannot afford to lose those outstanding athletes who 
compete until they leave school and then become athletic 
dropouts. Some of our Olympic stars, like flarold Connol- 
ly. Al Oerter and Ira Davis, have continued to participate 
after leaving college and are headed for their third Olympic 
Games, but they have done so on their own initiative. I 
am not suggesting that athletes should be paid. 1 am sug- 
gesting that employers allow time off for an athlete who 
IS earning his way to train and compete. This practice is 
already tacitly accepted in many countries. 

Harmony in the leadership of amateur sports is absolute- 
ly essential if wc are to reach the lop again. The bitter strug- 
gles in recent years lietween the Amateur ,-\ihlclic Union 
(AAU) and the National Collegiate .Athletic Association 
(NCAA ) have harmed our athletic programs and distracted 
energy and attention from the need for development efforts 
to match those of other countries, 

As President Kennedy said in a news conference in De- 
eember 1962. “Bickering between the two organizations is 
grossly unfair. 

“There is no w inner." he said, “but there are many losers 
- thousands of American amateur athletes, the American 
athletic community and the traditions of American sports- 
manship." 

President Kennedy was so concerned about the feud that 
he appointed General Douglas Mac.Arthiir to negotiate a 
truce. Both men realized that the future of amateur athletics 
was hardly being served in our country by a rancorous 
dispute between the two largest amateur sports organiza- 
tions. General MacArihur called representatives of the two 
groups to his aparlmciU in The Waldorf-Astoria hotel in 
New A'ork. Peace was illusiv e, however. The meeting threat- 
ened to end with a walkout by members of both groups. 

"Gentlemen.” the general sounded off in a commtind 
voice, “nobody walks out on the President of the United 
Sialcsl" The general reminded the men that they really 
represented the country— not their respective organizations 
or themselves. They stayed at the conference table and, 90 
minutes later, under MiicArthur's goading, tinally accepted 
his terms, which brought a truce between the AAU and the 
NC.AA until after the 1964 Olympics. 

Thanks to such efforts, calmer heads in both groups 
seem to have realized that lighting is futile, because both 
arc here to stay. Other amateur groups representing the 
smaller colleges, the high schools and the 17 Olympic sports 
for which the AAU is not the recognized national organiza- 
tion arc also weary of the dispute between the AAL) and 
the NC'.A.A. The time for combat between these groups has 
permanently passed. 

All athletic groups now have a chance to gel behind a 
national amateur sports development foundation. This pro- 
posed foundation, free of factional warfare, should help in 
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bringing aboiil iho caliber of leadership which is needed so 
urgentK. I’lesident Johnson rcccmly gave his approval lo 
such a foundalion al'ler a nieeling on June 12 in the \^ hlte 
Mouse with I ieut. (lenerul Janies Ciavin (ret, ), I'ornier Ani- 
hiissador lo hrancc. Gencjal Gavin is now working on a 
proposed organization lo show the Piesiiieni, the lirsl step 
toward making the roundulion a realiiv. 

The foundation would be nongovernmenial. with funds 
coining primariK from private contributions. Management 
would come from a board of distinguished citizens. It would 
he independent of any amateur athleiie organizations but 
prepared to work closely vvith them. As understanding and 
willing partners, all will be working for the same goals. 

Hopefully, interest in athletics in this country can be 
broadened lo include some of the .so-called nonindigennus 
Sports. Cycling, canoeing, judo, soccer, luge. Nordic skiing 
and g>mnasiies are just a few examples. In the OIvnipics a 
medal in these sports counts Just as much as one in basket- 
ball or the l(K)-mcicr dash, Such sports, alien and unfamil- 
iar a.s they may be. must lind some ptirlieipanis in our 
eounlry. Other countries have taken up sports identified 
with us — baseball, basketball and volleyball, for instance 
vvith success. VN'e need to interest >oung people in unfa- 
miliar sports or concede further slippage in international 
eompelitions. 

It should not be necessary to have to encourage women 
to participate in sports, .As a world leader in the emancipa- 
tion of women, and with women plaving an increasingly 
important role in national life, our country should have 
more women athletes winning in the Olympics. Babe Did- 
nkson was an athlete of rare ability and courage. Vke mav 
never see her like ag.iin. but let us hope more young women 

as Wilma Rudolph did— will strive lo follow in her foot- 
steps. 

The e.stahljshmcnl of a kind of national Olympics, ex- 
cept perhaps during the Olympic years, would provide the 
com[>ctilion necessary to keep our athletes in competitive 
condition. These games, an idea advocated by Robert Kane, 
athletic director at Cornell, could even be preceded by state 
or regional eliminations. The cost of these tournaments 
could be underwritten by the proposed foundalion and 
might even produce a profit as popular gate aiiraciions. 

•A sympathetic government at all levels would help to 
encourage overall etTorl. VMiilo participation in amateur 
athletics is up lo individuals and private groups, coopera- 
tive governments can case the way. President Kennedy rec- 
ognized this in his executive order of August 14. 1963. cre- 
ating an interagency committee on international athletics 
to study amateur athletics and their circel on foreign rela- 
tions. The committee has membership from the departments 
of Slate. Defense, justice. Interior, the Council on E’hysieal 
Kitness. the Peace Corps and the United Slates Informa- 
tion Agency. Heading the committee in the State Depart- 
ment is Nick Rodis. former University of Connecticut 
coach in football, baseball and basketball. 

President Johnson, in every respect, has carried forward 
President Kennedy's concern for amateur athletics. His 


early meeting with General Gavin indicates his eagerness 
to gel moving on a program to help amateur athletes and 
the organizations behind them. 

Naturally, the mere establishment of committees does 
not solve a national problcni. Still, all ihcve groups can 
now concentrate their ellbrts on improving the situation. 

It may seem that our downhill trend since the 194Ji 
Games is contradieled by the performances and prospects 
of the excellent athletes who are trying out for the 1964 U.S. 
Oly nipic leant. Without doubt, with new young stars avail- 
able like Bob Hayes of Horida .\ A: M. the sprinter, and 
Tom O'Hara, the milcr from Loyola of Chicago, and I red 
Hansen, the Texan from Rice who has pole-vaulted more 
than 17 feel, the .American team will be more prolicient 
than ever before. But as oiit.standing a.s these men and their 
feliow competitors are. the fact is that the athletes of other 
countries arc catching up- and then some— while wo have 
done very little lowaid developing and promoting proli- 
cienes among our young potential athletes or toward en- 
couraging a strong and meaningful athleiie program. 

Our task is to arouse interest in this problem. Then we need 
action to develop the groat potential that we have in this 
country and to reverse a trend that we have avoided facing 
for so long. end 
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CLIFFHANGER 
FOR YOGI 
AND CRUCIAL 
FOR JULY 

By turns pensive, puzzled and authoritative, the 
Yankee boss endures the most important series 
of his managerial career by FRANK DEFORD 


C riiciiU scries, like Christmas advertising and gin 
and tonics, seem to get started earlier every year. 
And despite the scheduled evidence of almost half a 
seaiion still to go, last week's three-game scries be- 
tween the Yankees and Orioles was as bona fide 
crucia} as Ihc n)ontJ) of ^u)y has ever produced. 

To begin with, the American League seems blessed 
wg:li that happy rarity, a real pennant race. Of 
course the American League has been visited with 
mirages in July before, but these particular Orioles 
look more substantial, somehow. Contributing fur- 
ther to the atmosphere of cVuciality was the knowl- 
edge that the two league leaders would meet in only 
two more series all year. They will be completely 
through with each other .seven weeks before the sea- 
son ends. And the White Sox — the third team in the 
race — play their last games with the other two con- 
tenders in August also. The American League would 

eoiuiniKd 
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YOGI conlinunl 


have scheduled Halley's Comet at high 
noon. 

Actually, any Baltimore-New York 
series has taken on distinction in recent 
years, for the Orioles arc the only team 
in the league even remotely approaching 
the status of a Yankee nemesis. Since 
1959 the Orioles have been 54-55 with 
the Yankees, and no other team is close 
to that record. F.ven during two second- 
division seasons, they continued to give 
the Yankees a hard lime while being 
tough on hardly anybody else. This 
year, although they lost t\^o of the three 
games last week, they still lead the Yan- 
kees 6-5. and the play has been typically 
tight. Until the Orioles beat the Yankees 
6-1 on Thursday, no game had been de- 
cided by more than three runs— and 
half of them by one. Each team had 
scored 36 runs. 

Though others have recognized Balti- 
more's special talent for slaying with 
the Yankees, the oddsmakers are ap- 
parently not ready to concede. They have 
established New York the favorite in 
every game the two learns have played 
this season, making the Orioles the 
juiciest overlay around. The fans, how- 
ever. who know a good series when they 
see it coming, turned out 100,000 strong 
at Yankee Stadium for last week's three 
games. This was far beyond Yankee ex- 
pectations; indeed, it was beginning to 
appear doubtful that anyihiitg could 
bring people back from the sideshow the 
Mets arc putting on out by the World’s 
Fair. ("Hurry, hurry, hurry! See the 
passed balls! See the players collide! 
Sec the man pitch an absolutely perfect 
game! See the teams play 23 innings!") 
Last week's crowds were even more im- 
pressive than the numbers indicate. The 
scries took place in the middle of the 
week in competition with the Republican 
C onvention (free) on TV. Only one of 
the games was at night; one was in the 
afternoon, the last a 6 o'clock Suburban 
Night game. The night game attracted 
25''j of the TV audience, rated as high as 
20.8 and far ouldrew Huntley-Brinkley. 

At Yankee Stadium everything .seemed 
Octoberish except the humidity. The 
play was outstanding, the fans tremen- 
dously excited and the players tense. 
Yankee Third Baseman Cletc Boyer said 
he did not recall his team being so keyed 
up in three years. A few Baltimore ban- 
ners were unfurled in the stands, and. 
though every visiting team in New York 
attracts Yankec-haters of its own. sup- 


port for the Orioles was unusually large. 
When the P.A. announcer began a ticket 
pitch. "The league-leading Orioles . . . 
the loud cheers and boos suggested that 
he had nomimiicd Baltimore to lead the 
league. The press box was more crow ded 
than usual and included a group that 
came up from Philadelphia to examine 
the team the Phillies would play in the 
fall. When the Phillies lost their sixth of 
seven games on Wednesday, the Phila- 
delphians promptly returned home. 

Mutual admiration 

One good indication of the present 
Yankce-Oriolc status is the fact that the 
players refuse to say anything uncom- 
plimentary about each other. This is 
the result of the new sporting philoso- 
phy that if you do .say .something nega- 
tive about the opposition, the rival man- 
ager or coach will read it in the paper, 
put the clipping on the clubhouse wall 
and thus turn his indifferent forces into 
veritable tigers. In Baltimore last month, 
after the Orioles beat the Yankees, a 
Baltimore sporlswriler overheard Elston 
Howard mutter, "Those lucky so-and- 
sos." Publication of the remark caused 
almost as much consternation among 
the Yankees as losing the game. Yankee 
Manager Yogi Berra just winces and 
smites when asked to comment about 
the occasionally caustic Baltimore fans. 
When a reporter asked Oriole Manager 
Hank Bauer if he thought the Yankees 
had choked after a loss, Bauer gulped 
and then suggested that the young man 
go down to the Yankee clubhouse and 
ask them and "sec what they do to you." 

The Orioles arc particularly respectful 
of the Yankees because their leaders — 
President Lee MacPhail, Bauer and 
Coaches Billy Hunter and Gene Wood- 
ling — are all cx-Yankccs. Presumably 
this came about on the theory that if 
you can't beat 'em. get 'em to join you. 
and it does provide an added lillip to the 
competition. 

Though Yogi Berra is already think- 
ing ahead to the crucial August series 
with the Orioles and White Sox, last 
week's scries was his most important 
yet as a manager, and he prepared for 
it even more than Bauer did. The Oriole 
manager refused to upset his pitching 
rotation, but Berra held out Left-hander 
A1 Downing for an extra day so that 
he could start the first game against the 
Orioles. Berra has managed so far most- 
ly by the book. Bauer himself says, "He 


looks like he goes by the percentages, 
the same as most of us." But Yogi is 
his own man. "1 don't know if ] am 
patterning myself after anybody — Steng- 
el or Houk or anybody. I'm just my- 
self." he says. "Ralph never interferes. 
He just told me what to expect and left 
me alone. He told me. ‘You're going to 
sec a lot of things a little different than 
before.' You know, like I can't hang 
around with the players anymore. Oh, 
maybe just breakfast or something like 
that." 

The Yankee players think Berra has 
done a good job in getting the most 
out of each of them. "Houk would make 
you feel like a million with Just a pat 
on the back," Infielder Phil Linz says. 
"Yogi will joke with you and get the 
same result." Berra is basically an ex- 
tremely friendly person and has hardly 
changed just because he has his own 
office and only cals breakfast with the 
players. 

He has long been pictured as a co- 
median. however, and that he is not. 
This funnyman image derives largely 
from his stubby, fireplug physique, his 
Goldwynish conflicts with grammar and 
his boyhood chum. Joe Garagiola, 
Berra's self-appointed Boswell. It is Ga- 
ragiola who is the comic. He and Berra 
appeared together recently on the To- 
nighi show, and Garagiola asked Berra 
to tell a few stories about the old times. 
Berra would start, talking casually and 
plea.santly. Then Garagiola would in- 
terrupt and tell the story his way. most- 
ly about Berra — and boffo, all kinds of 
laughs. A lot of people undoubtedly 
turned off their sets and went to bed 
saying, "What a funny man that Yogi 
Berra is." People now are conditioned 
to mistake for wit what is no more than 
Berra's genuine warmth. He is fun. rath- 
er than funny. 

He is also no dummy, Coach Jimmy 
Gleason has known Berra for 20 years. 

‘ ‘When he put.s thc.se on." G)ca.son .says, 
tapping his spikes with a fiingo bat, “he 
becomes a very smart boy." Berra's 
catching experience has. of course, made 
him particularly adept at handling his 
pitchers, but he has also manipulated 
his bench well in the face of injuries 
and slumps. He has not altered estab- 
lished Yankee strategy, being smart 
enough not to argue with past Yankee 
success. But the team has failed to hit 
with its customary power this year 
so Berra has compensated by turning the 
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Yankees loose on ihc bases. Against the 
Orioles, the Yankees managed only 15 
singles and one double. It was base run- 
ning— and particularly the uncertain 
legs of Mickey Mantle — that became 
the most important part of the New 
York otTcnse. 

In the opening game, after Bob John- 
son's record sixth straight pinch hit for 
Baltimore had tied the score 3-3 in the 
seventh. Manlfe singled with one out in 
the eighth. Berra lets Mantle run on his 
own. and when the count went to two 
and two on Roger Maris. Mantle broke. 
.Maris hit a grounder to second, but 
Mantle already had eliminated any dou- 
ble-play opportunity. He then scored the 
winning run when Tom Tresh blooped 
a single to right. 

Still to come, however, was what Ber- 
ra called "the most exciting inning of the 
season," when the Orioles loaded the 
bases in the ninth. Yogi went out to talk 
to Downing once but stuck with him, 
and left-handed-hitting Norm Siebern 
Hied out to end the game. Suppose, 
someone later asked a right-hander had 
been up instead of Siebern. Would Yogi 
have taken Downing out? Berra looked 
up from his chair. He was sitting there, 
arms akimbo — one of his favorite man- 
agerial poses. "Might have." he said. 
Then, smiling, he pointed a linger at the 
reporter. He docs not wag lingers. He 
just points them. ' ‘That didn't come up, 
though." Everybody laughed. 

The next day Mantle opened the .sec- 
ond inning with a single. Tresh walked. 
On the first pitch to Elston Howard, 
Mantle took olT. beating the throw to 
third by a hair. He and Tresh then scored 
the game's only runs when Joe Pepilone 
singled. Mantle tried the steal because 
he thought the Orioles would be sur- 
prised (they were) and also because he 
was trying to avoid a double play. The 
Orioles made seven in the last two games 
during a .scries of spectacular tielding. 
Third Baseman Brooks Robinson was 
the Orioles' .star a/ield. and Yankee 
Shortstop Tony Kubek saved Whitey 
Ford’s second-game shutout with four 
outstanding plays. Second Baseman 
Bobby Richardson, who should know, 
said bluntly that it was the best game 
Kubek ever played. This in spite of the 
fact that the Yankee Stadium inlicid was 
brick-hard — e.xcepl for a soggy half 
moon in front of the plate that was heav- 
ily watered to slow up any grounders 
coming otT Ford's sinking pitches. 


Because Whitey is doubling as the 
team's pitching coach this year there was 
a great deal of preseason speculation 
about a conflict of interest between 
Pitcher Ford and Coach Ford- and fur- 
ther. where did Manager Berra lit in 
here? The answers were neatly provided 
last week when Ford's hip started hurt- 
ing whenever he threw a curve. He held 
on until, with two out in the ninth and 
a man on drs(. he called for Berra. Boog 
Powell was the Baltimore hitter, and he 
had. incidentally, poled a Ford pitch far 
into the upper deck only a few feet foul 
his first time up, Ford suggested that 
Berra relieve him with Steve Hamilton. 
Berra mused over Coach Ford's sugges- 
tion. then vetoed it. "Throw him sliders 
but keep them outside." he told Pitcher 
Ford. Powell hit the second slider to 
Richardson, and the Yankees were brief- 
ly back in first place. (Hamilton relieved 
the next evening and was bombed.) 

The Orioles returned to first and to 
Baltimore the next night after Steve Bar- 
ber pitched a four-hitter and hit the only 
home run of the scries. The Oriole vic- 
tory provided, as much as possible, a 
satisfactory series for all concerned: the 
home team won two of three, the visitors 
won the last game just when everyone 
was ready lo write them ofT — and the 
pennant race too. Both teams then went 


into a three-week campaign against as- 
sorted also-rans before they meet again 
on August 7 back at Yankee Stadium. 
The Yankees are already pushing tickets 
for that set. It will include the Old Tim- 
ers Day Game that will feature, among 
othcrlhings, Yogi Berra and Hank Bauer 
wearing Yankee uniforms and playing 
on the same team. 

Remembering the lessons of history — 
and admitting the possibility ol‘ another 
mirage - it is conceivable that the Yan- 
kees will have started to run away with 
things by then. It is also possible that 
Chicago, profiting from the addition of 
.Moose Skowron, will have replaced Bal- 
timore as the other top contender. But 
the August series will still be a dandy, 
because when the Orioles and Yankees 
play each other they play only one kind 
of baseball: superb. 

After the second game, after Ford hud 
.shut out the Orioles, the reporters were 
cJu.stcrcd about Hank Bauer. There wa.s 
very little to say. so finally someone sug- 
gested that Bauer ask a question himself. 
He was thinking mostly about Tony Ku- 
bek, but what he said was surely an ap- 
preciation of the brilliance shown in the 
field by all the Yankees and all the Ori- 
oles in this series. "Why," Hank Bauer 
asked, "did Doublcday pul those fielders 
where they're at?" end 
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BIG DRAW IN A 
LITTLE STATE 


The first U.S. lottery in 72 years will enrich New Hampshire 
and dozens of lucky ticket holders and promises to start 
a nationwide sweepstakes trend by ROBERT CANTWELL 


T \\c dislniught young lady at right. Miss Elizabeth Emerson, 
has just goofed up only slightly - the first drawing of the 
New Hampshire Sweepstakes, first legal lottery in the U.S. since 
1892. Moments before, the name of Northern Dancer had been 
drawn from a drum containing the names of 332 horses nomin- 
ated for the race, and the crowd in attendance at Risckingham 
Park let out a yell. The lucky holder of a ticket on the horse 
that wins the race on September 12 and how could you do bet- 
ter than Northern Dancer? — will receive SI 00, (XK). So Miss Emer- 
son reached into the large Plexiglas drum to draw out the ticket 
to be matched with Northern Dancer, and she inadvertently drew 
two tickets instead. 

No lasting damage was done, fortunately, except perhaps to 
the unknown holders of the two tickets, Their tickets were pul 
back, the drum was rotated and Miss New Hampshire tried again. 
She drew the ticket belonging to Freda Gardner, a 53-year-old 
grandmother from Seattle, and the crisis was over. All around 
the country, however, other things were stirring as the ceremony 
revealed that the lottery is making money hand over fist for the 
state, with the end nowhere in sight. The sale began last March 
(SI. March 30). and about a million tickets, or S3 million worth, 
have now been sold. By the end of this month the New Hamp- 
shire lottery will be well on its way toward S4 million. Among 
the spectators at the drawing was a distinguished member of 
the stale senate of Kentucky, watching the proceedings with the 
thoughtful air of a man figuring out how much it will cost him 
to start a store like this in his stale. Long-dormant lottery projects 
in other stales — Rhode Island, New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Vermont have all considered them— came to life. New York's am- 
bitious plan for off-track betting parlors, complete with cocktails 
and televised races was revived. 

Even if competitors appctir in other states it is going to take 
lime to catch up with New Hampshire. If the big race goes the 
way the Sweepstakes Commission expects, their pioneering event 
will be a national institution before other lotteries arc started. 
The commission expects such horses as Quadrangle and Roman 
Brother— the race is for 3-year-olds — to compete against North- 
ern Dancer at a mile and three-sixteenths for a purse of $ 1 50,000 

Aghast at drawing two tickets instead of one. Miss New Hampshire leans 
against drum holding a million tickets for September 13 Rockingham race. 
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or so, ;md ;ilso expects the holders of tickets to be follovviog the 
race with the intense interest natural to those who have a chance 
to collect SI(K),0()0 for S3. 

Last week's drawini^ was merely for the first million dollars’ 
worth of tickets, those sold up to May 29. Other drawings will 
occur after the ticket sales end late in August or early in Sep- 
tember. Kor each million dollars* worth of tickets sold, one first 
prize of SIOO.OOO will be awarded to the holder of the ticket on 
the winning liorse. one of S50.000 for the holder of cacli ticket 
on the horse finishing second and S25.000 for third, with the 
holders of tickets on other starting horses sharing a pool of 
S60.000. Anollier pool of 565.(XX) will be divided among the hold- 
ers of tickets on horses that do not start, paying otT approximately 
S200 apiec'e. All told, from 30''; to 40' ; of everything taken in 
goes for prizes. The Federal Government takes 10',', another 
10'', goes for administration and the remainder goes to the New 
Hampshire public schools. 

In addition to her minor goof. Miss Hmerson produced some 
surprises. Though the tickets were as vagrant as leaves in a w ind- 
slorm, tumbling and falling in the drum and sometimes slicking 
to the Plexiglas, she drew two belonging to one person, a quarry 
operator named Marlin Zayachek of Glens Falls. N.Y. He thus 
got Golden Needles and Gallant Leader, neither likely to start 
in the race. As for the lucky Mrs. Gardner, she had this to say 
when she heard the news in Seattle; "I've always been crazy 
about horse racing, hut I’ve never won much. Both my husband 
and I like to play long shots." She is the wife of a Seattle ship- 
wright and works as a statistical clerk for the telephone company. 
She shares her ticket with her office mate, Mrs. Margaret Rider, 
each having put up $ 1 .50. They sent the money to a friend in New 
Hampshire to buj the ticket. .Mrs. Rider has never won any money 
on a horse race before. eno 


The Northern Dancer ticket that cost S3 and may be worth StOO.OOO to its 
owners is the property of two Seattle telephone company slalislical clerks. 
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By tIhe Sea, 

by liiE BEAuiiful Sea 

Drawings from life on the fringe of America’s oceans by Arnold Roth 
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Atlantic the great waxings and wanings of the 
Dow-Jones average are what matter most. 



“An ocean is forever asking questions and writ- 
ing them aloud along the shore," said Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. On Cape Cod. as they have 
been doing since Emerson passed by, people 
are still trying to come up with the answers. 
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Have dominion over the fish of the sea, God hath commanded His chil- 
dren, and along Cape Hatteras they take Him intently at His word. And 
that's the way it works out. Ninety-nine times out of 100, anyhow. 


CONTINUeO 


The poor man in his boat. Horace noted, gets as sick as the rich man on his yacht. Which may explain the 




oceangoing mansions in Newport. R.l. Aboard one of these a party guest can have his cake— and eat it. too. 
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“If a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions, perhaps it is because he hears a dif- 
ferent drummer,” Thoreau concluded. What 
made sense for Henry at Walden Pond is 
just as apt for Polly at Point Dume. Calif. 





These 3 tests prove 
First National City Travelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money”® 


Why are National City Travelers Checks the best way to carry 
money anywhere? Actual tests, shown below', demonstrate these 
specific reasons: ready availahility ...immediate acceptability .. . 
on-the-spot refundahility. In case of loss, Western Union Operator 
25 directs you to thousands of U.S. refund points. There are thou- 
sands more abroad... and liotels there can direct you to the near- 
est one. Backed by the bank that’s first in world-wide banking. 
National City Travelers Checks cost just a penny per dollar. 



Test No. 1— Refundability— in Washington, D. C. 

Inihislest. vacationing Mr, and Mrs. David Jaibcrt. of Brooklyn Hg(s..N.Y.. burned 
$220 of National City Travelers Checks: called Western Union Operator 25. 
Directed to Riggs National Bank, they received an immediate on-the-spot refund. 



Test No. 2— Acceptability— in Waikiki Beach 

Mr. & Mrs. S. Joseph Gore of Florissant, Mo., enjoy a thrilling ride over the surf 
in one of Hawaii's famous outriggers. Payment for this day's fun, as for all their 
travel expenses, was made with National City Travelers Checks. 



Test No. 3— Availability— in Montreal 

Dorsett Walsh, of Montreal, gets all set for another 
of his frequent business trips... buys National City 
Travelers Checks at The Mercantile Bank of Canada. 
It's quick and easy at banks everywhere. 



At the World's Fair 


All three advantages. Here, too, you'll find National 
City Travelers Checks easy to buy...readily accepted 
...speedily refundable. When you "Come to the Fair" 
carry them... relax and enjoy the fun! 



OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK 
NEW YORK WORI OS FAIR 1964-65 

Mewhrr rrJrral Deponi In.wrunce Corporulimi 








O n ihc rolling estates of Old Westhury. Long Island the homes 
arc solid and so is the money. Both arc set well back from the 
road, behind scrolled ironwork, and at night the scene is mostly 
sedate, with soft lights on the well-tended lawns and Lincolns. 
Mostly, but not entirely. Behind the white picket fence over at 
No. 8 Old Westbury Road — that’s the George Morton Levy place 
— the yard is festooned with high-power spotlights that Hare up 
every night after the old man comes home from the racetrack. Me 
had the lights installed to frighten off burglars. M r. Levy solemn- 
ly told Mrs. Levy, and she believed him — *’Ahh, how naive 1 used 
to be," she says — until that first night he lit up the whole place 
and got out his golf bag and a bucket of bails. Now on clear 
Long island nights there is an occasional shattering of glass at 
the estate next door, and neighbor Joel Jayson will awaken and 
murmur to his wife, "Well, old man Levy is hitting them pretty 
good over there tonight. He's knocking out our downstairs win- 
dows again.” 

The distance from Levy’s back stoop to the Jayson w indows is a 
couple of hundred yards over the high elms and natural rough 
that divide their properly, and no sincere Old Westburian would 
ever complain about such a shot at any hour, so Jayson doesn't 
mention it. But he keeps a standing account with the town glazier 
and sends the window bills to Mrs. Levy. Lverybody along the 
road is particularly fond of neighbor Levy — they point him out 
like a Long Island historical monument — and they will say that if 
anyone has the right to relax by hitting a few old golf balls at 
night, w hy, he has after what he's been through. And if the name 
doesn't stir an immediate response, one neighbor w ill say. "Don't 
you remember? He is George Morton Levy of Roosevelt Race- 
way. There was all that trouble, remember? The stories about 
gangsters. Lucky Luciano and Frank Costello. The Kefauver in- 
vestigation. re member?” Levy was around so many years ago that 
a lot of people think he is dead. It is a little like going to a base- 
ball game and having someone say, "Why, there’s old Abner 
Doubleday." But there he is: old George Morton Levy. 

In Old Westbury, (there is a new Westbury but the lots are 
considerably smaller and more suited to. say. wedge shots) the 
old man stirs the special tender regard that people show, not to 
a celebrity, but to the survivor of a hurricane. His continued 


IF IT 

MOVES, SAID 
GEORGE, 
THEY^LL BET 
ON IT 


Thai conviction was the vital element in George Morton by BOB OTTUM 

Levy's dream of staging harness races at night, and it 

transformed the country pastime of his youth into a major 

sport. The open stands, shown hy Artist Ed Kasper in his 

interpretive portrait of Levy {opposite), became Roosevelt 

Raceway, the plush citadel of trotting reflected in Levy's 

eyeglass. A betting man all his hectic life. Levy almost 

lost this biggest gamble because of a famous telecast 
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GEORGE LEVY 



rriemls see l.e\> ;is the lone pafriareli of 
a sporiing enicrprise lhat consumes nten 
early in life. That isn't enough for his 
business associates; they regard him as 
the Jewish Hnghani Young of American 
harness racing. wlu> led the sport out of 
the wilderness into the Zion ofinilk and 
pari-mutuel hones. 

This season Less's Rooseselt Racc- 
ssa>. ssiiicli is the citadel of L'.S. trot- 
ting. completes its 25th year in the glow 
of success. It is the biggest enterprise of 
its kind in the sport. The attendance ftw 
iIjc year wjJI be ntorc iJtan three million, 
and the belting liandle will total some 
S252 million— both records for trotting 
tracks. New \ork Slate, which once re- 
garded the Roosevelt operation with 
open hostility, will accept without a 
tw inge of conscience more than S27 mil- 
lion as its share of the activities. I'very 
evening but Sunday through August and 
September an average of 25,000 peo- 
ple will arrive about sundown at the 
field from which Lindbergh once look 
off for Paris, bringing money to the 
pastel-tinted structure that dominates the 
Hempstead Plain like an 1 l-story block 
of architectural Neapolitan icc cream. 
tCieorge Levy will be watching them ar- 
rive from a tiny, specially built aerie 
tucked into a niche near the roof. The 
sight never fails to stimulate him.) They 
will bet at an array of 362 mutuci win- 
dows. dine in four rc.staurants, drink in 
16 bars. The hidden speakers will play 
— softly, subliminally — music to handi- 
cap by. About midpoint each evening, 
when things might otherwise drag, the 
tapes will get to the Jer.vri Biniiicf and 
Stri/ins of l\-ar/y. pumping a subcon- 
scious free-spending mood back into the 
air. Forthose who cannot stand the sight 
of live horses pulling those little wag- 
ons with the bicycle wheel.s. the whole 
prixteeding will be closed-circuit telecast 
tind simultaneously flashed on monitors 
in the lounges and lobbies every 
place but in the toilets and elevators. 
The horses w ill trot- in that wonderful, 
high-stepping gait — and the money will 
roll in. 

.Ml this is Levy's doing. He did not 
invent harness racing: he found it where 
it had always been in the years be- 
fore l940--a country-town sport — and 
redesigned it on his personal theory 
that if a thing is e.sciling. if it happens 
at night and if it moves. New York- 
ers will bet on it. It took him a quar- 
ter of a century, all the money he had 
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You may serve the 
Schlitz when ready, Gridley! 

[Or, how Admiral Dewey’s men “spliced the main brace” at Manila Bay] 


Only seven hours after Admiral 
Dewey said “you may fire when 
ready, Gridley,” the enemy hoisted 
the white flag of surrender over 
Manila Bay. 

But those seven hours of contin- 
uous bombardment^plus a daily 
diet of salt beef— were enough to 
raise a mighty thirst in any man's 
navy. 

So when the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 


Co. promptly sent a shipload offree 
beer to the Philippines— two bot- 
tles for every man jack in Dewey’s 
command— the Admiral himself 
wrote a warm letter of thanks to 
Milwaukee. (The best piece of fan 
mail we got that year!) 

“Splice the main brace,” by the 
way, Is a nautical term. Freely trans- 
lated It means; “Drink up— with 
gusto.” Need we say more? 


Schlitz — the Beer that made 
Milwaukee Famous ... simply 
because it tastes so good. 



GEORGE LEVYconUnued 


and all he could wheedle from friends 
to do it. 

Now that night hantess racing has 
rounded the turn toward status and be- 
come a sporting bonanza and George 
Morton Levy is honored for making it 
so, his friends are paying him the tribute 
he does not really need. They have al- 
ready begun to edit his career, trimming 
out the bad parts and building up the 
good - creating the image of a man too 
good to be true. 

•'Oh sure. George once defended 
Lucky Luciano on that white slavery 
thing and Luciano was later deported.” 
a close associate of Levy says. “And. 
sure, he once paid Frank Costello S60,- 
000. and Costello later told Senator 
Estes Kefauver's committee. 'I don't 
think I did a damn thing’ |for the mon- 
ey!. But all that was a long, long time 
ago." 

It was. indeed, a long time ago. and 
Levy now has the historical edge by 
having outlived most of his enemies and 
converted the survivors. Nowadays he 
is mellow about the past. “I would do 
it all over again." he says. “1 have been, 
in my time, maligned, attacked, called 
a companion of gttngland elements, a 
crook by innuendo — I was cleared of 
the charges in writing, incidentally — 
and sometimes it all seemed more than 
a man could bear. But the truth will out: 
it has in my case, and now I can leave 
my children the finest thing of all. a 
thing more important than any money 
I will leave behind. I will leave them a 
good name." (Levy has three children. 
George Jr.. 42. by his second wife, and 
CcCc, 1 1. and Robert. 7. by his present, 
fourth wife.) 

Speaking this way, punctuating each 
sentence with little jabs of his cigar, 
Levy is at his hcst~a fighter ready to 
fight again. He is about 5 feet 5Vi drawn 
up to his indignant height (about three- 
quarters of an inch shorter when he 
relaxes), and most of the time he looks 
somewhat like James Cagney playing 
Admiral Bull Halsey in The Gallant 
lloiirx. His hair is white, wavy and part- 
ed slightly off center. He wears rimless, 
octagonal glasses, and his suit is always 
cigar ashes on rumpled blue serge. He 
is 73, 74. 75, 76 or 77 years old. esti- 
mates varying with everybody who has 
a run at guessing his age, and when his 
golfing pals say they are going to use 
mysterious legal means to find out just 
what the exact year is. Levy will growl 


jovially, “The hell you will. Nobody 
will cv'tT find out.” 

But constitutionally Levy is some- 
where around 40 years old, with just 
enough of a paunch to keep his pants 
up when his suspenders are down. This 
is his standard Sunday morning ap- 
pearance while playing baseball with 
Robert and CcCc on the S'/i-acre estate. 
“Daddy, your pants are falling down.” 
CcCc will scream, and Levy will say with 
quiet dignity, “That is just to distract 
you; you'll note that I just pitched a 
strike. Now pay attention to (he game." 
Sunday is family day at the Levys'; 
breakfast is always pancakes and ham. 
and it is always served all morning to 
anyone who drops in. A great many peo- 
ple do- “my w ife has about 50 relatives, 
and even a few strangers come by." says 
Levy — and they fill up the yard, the 
swimming pool and the 160-ycar-old 
house. In the afternoon Levy sits in his 
den and watches baseball on the mon- 
ster color television set. When the game 
is in black and white it always appears 
slightly out of focus to everyone else — 
but it always looks sharp to Levy, and 
most people in the den are too polite to 
mention it. 

An Old Wesibury front-lawn base- 
ball player now. Levy was born across 
the island at Scaford and grew up intent 
on becoming a professional. He played 
so well at Freeport High School— he 
was a I ! 5-pound shortstop and football 
quarterback — that he refused to gradu- 
ate with his class in 1905. explaining 
to his somewhat stunned parents that 
he was too young for the rigors of col- 
lege. “Actually," says Levy with the 
trace of a smile, "we had a pretty good 
team going. We were just reaching our 
peak and I hated to leave them. We 
were undefeated in my . . . uhh. post- 
graduate year. As I recall, you needed 
40 points to graduate from high school. 

I think 1 had something like 80 points 
when they finally threw me out.” 


A t NYU law school, Levy master- 
I minded the Great Baseball Hoax of 
Rensselaer Tech, becoming one of the 
few figures in American sports today to 
happily admit throwing a ball game. 
“They wouldn't let me on the varsity at 
New York University because I had been 
playing semipro ball." says Levy. “You 
know, SIO for playing on Saturday and 
S15 for Sunday games, and it was con- 


sidered pretty good money in those days. 
So I got up this team of budding young 
lawyers at NYU. and we played here 
and there. We were not exactly out- 
standing. In fact, as I remember, we lost 
to everybody. So by the lime I signed us 
to play Rensselaer Tech in upstate I 
w.as pretty mad; 1 didn't tell the other 
fellas, and I look some semipro players 
up there with me instead. They may 
not have looked too much like law stu- 
dents. I'll admit, but they sure as hell 
could play ball. And by the eighth in- 
ning wc were murdering Rensselaer. But 
I could feel something was wrong. .May- 
be it was my legal instinct, but I was 
sure they were on to us. and there w as a 
sort of lynching atmosphere in the air. 
So we threw the game in the ninth in- 
ning. You know — wild throws and fum- 
bles and things of that sort.” 

Playing Captain Levy and team man- 
aged to make it unhnehed out of tow n, 
but word got back to NYU. where Levy 
was called in for consultation with the 
dean. Was it true, he was asked, that 
everybody in that game was a ringer? 
Levy had a reputation for rock-ribbed 
honesty, and he looked the dean in 
the eyes and said. “No. sir." He was 
excused and the incident considered 
closed. 

“But it was a couple of days later," 
Levy recalls, “that I met the dean again 
— informally — and he asked me the key 
question. ‘Levy.’ he said, ‘how many 
on the team uc'-c' ringers?’ And 1 told 
him: ‘Only eight, sir.’ " On such fine 
points are legal careers launched. Levy 
was graduated at 20 and. after passing 
stale bar exams one year later, began a 
law' practice in Freeport. It brought him 
up abruptly as a boy wonder. One day 
in 1912 he closed up shop for lunch, 
put a sign on the door that read, “Back 
at one o’clock.” and returned to find 
that someone had scrawled under it. 
“What for?" 

“F.ventually.” Levy says, “my strong 
suit proved to be criminal law." He 
pronounces it “lawr.” a characteristic 
of certain Long Islanders, and it has 
throw n many a legal opponent off stride 
with the tactical mistake of regarding 
Levy as a small-island bumpkin. Clients 
in those days ran to accused murderers 
(Levy won some acquittals that gained 
him nationwide attention), accused boot- 
leggers, gunmen and a slasher or two. 
The Levy couriroom manner was de- 
ceptively quiet but biting, with minute 

contiminl 
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EVER LISTEN TO A EIRST-TIME CADILLAC OWNER? 


If you have— you've probably never heard a more enthusiastic 
car owner. If you haven’t, you will soon-because more people 
arc buying new Cadillacs for the first time than ever before in 
history. And you can't blame them for being enthusiastic. With 
Cadillac's new 1964 high-performance engine, they're enjoying 
a kind of action they never knew existed in a car so grand. 


They're relaxing in an abundance of comfort and luxury that no 
other car has ever provided them. And ihey are secure in the 
knowledge that their investment will hold its value long and 
well. So if you hear a new Cadillac owner boasting, forgive 
him. And then go see for yourself what all ihe talk is about. 

Cadillac Motor Car Division • Gennf-!' Motors Corporation 
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GALLONS 


Hij^h Energy Gasoline is one reason why 



Low Fnerjiy J !i4h lincr^y 


How Mobil Makes High Energy Gasoline 

The story inside the drop. .. Mobil takes straight-nin gasoline— the basic 
product all refiners start with— and further refines it so that light, low-energy 
atoms are replaced by huskier, high-energy atoms, This basic gasoline is built 
up, condensed, filled with energy to give more power for long mileage in 
every gallon of Mobil. 





Premium 


4\hs. ]. T. T^iniclrij of Bfaiiirri7/e, Sew IWfc, leunta aboul the power in Aioti/’s Il'ich F.itei'iiij C<isolii\e from her Mobil ilciticr. 


Mrs. Landry depends on her Mobil dealer 


Till- Lamli)s aiunt on tlieir Mobil tleakr to keep their family 
tar running smoothly, dependably, at the least possible tost. 
They've learned that his good advitv, coinhintd with the high- 
(|ualitv products he sells, means service that tan save both 
lime and money. 

The trained .\h>l>il dealer often spots costly troubles before 
they start. He tan; 

■ Wtileh tjuiir haitertj to viamtahi Us full opcrathifi potter. 

■ Keep tires at proper pressure for added safely, long life. 

■ Check the oil, keep crankcase filled with tpiality Mobiloil. 


■ I.tiJtrirale your ear regularly and thoroughly with high- 
grade Mobil lubricants. 

■ Watch the cooling sy.stcm, ebrrk for possible leaks. 

■ Fill your tank with Mobil's High Energi/ Gasoline — regular 
or prcfiiifiMi — /or lively power, long mileage. 

■ Recommend a Mobil Credit Card for c.xlra convenience — 
especially when traveling. 

Millions ol motorists finrl gtaid reasons to depend (*n tlieir 

Mobil dealers. For the kind of service yon want for your car, 

visit your Mobil dealer soon. 


For good advice... and good products., .depend on your Mobil dealer 








FOR THOSE WHO ENJOY THE SUBTLE TASTE OF VODKA 

Aman who knows his vodka, prizes its delicate, bittersweet taste 
and treats it with kid gloves. That’s why he likes to mix with 
7-Up, the mixer he can trust not to overwhelm it. Seven-Up 
contributes its own brilliant sparkle and its famous quenching 
action to make this cool combination summer's refreshing-estl 
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attention to the details that win eases. 
In one historic Long Island ease Levy 
cleared out an entire jaiihoiisc oT con- 
fiscated bootleg whisky by referring to 
it in an injunction as “bottles uith con- 
tcnts"and getting the shipment returned 
to its o«ner. When the Judge, too late, 
heard about it. his roar could be heard 
over most of that end of the Island. 

By the early 1930s the Levy name was 
something of an eastern seaboard leg- 
end. lie happily look on the entire state 
of Mew V'ork and most of suburban 
Long Island in a protracted legal en- 
gagement known as “that Mineola dog- 
track ruckus,” which he finally won. Me 
was making “oh, 520,000 to 525,000 a 
year,” and in one ease beat Broadway 
Producer David BeUisco so soundly that 
Belasco o/fered hin; e.xactly double the 
ligure to be his personal, c.xclusixe attor- 
ney. "I turned him down." Levy says 
now', “because I don’t feel any attorney 
should represent one concern orone man 
cxclusixely. You lose sight of the overall 
majesty of the lawr. And you do not have 
nearly as much fun.” Levy's well-known 
command of speech and his belief in the 
brotherhood of man also put him in 
demand as an after-dinner and after- 
funeral speaker. One of his clients, a re- 
tired sea captain named C harlie John- 
son who had operated a small hotel in 
Freeport, insisted that Levy conduct his 
funeral riles, administer the estate and 
personally scatter his, Johnson's, ashes 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

"I did all those things.” Levy recalls. 
“And I'll never forget— on the day after 
the funeral rites — when 1 set out to ful- 
fill Johnson's last request. 1 had his ashes 
with me. in a little container, and f 
rented a motorboat and headed out to 
sea. It was cold that day. terribly cold, 
and by the time we got as far as the 
inlet I stopped the boat and scattered 
his ashes right there. I made a kind of 
chattering apology to God and Johnson 
that I could go no further. 

“They were colorful days,” Levy says 
now. "Long Island was in a turmoil of 
growth; things were on the move. There 
was even a Freeport chapter of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and they used to parade up 
and down the streets in their robes and 
hoods at noontime. I would be on my 
way to lunch at the Elks Lodge, and 
some of them would raise up the bot- 
tom of their hoods and say. 'Hi. there. 
George, old boy.' Secret society? We all 
knew who they were." Considering the 


K Ian’s stand on Jew s. Negroes and Cath- 
olics, the Imperial Wizard probably 
would have choked on his invective had 
he known that his Long Island unit 
once asked George Levy to join. “I al- 
ways put them olT by asking why they 
were against Catholics," says Levy, re- 
membering it with great satisfaction. 
“And they always told me that Cath- 
olics would drink your blood. 1 would 
say. ‘You mean to tell me that old Joe 
Dolan would drink your blood?’ He was 
a well-known local Catholic. And they 
would get mad and say, ‘No, no. Not 
Joe Dolan. But Catholics.' " 

Against this colorful backdrop, young 
Attorney Levy had other colorful 
friends. Among his golf partners of the 
old days were two fellow Islanders 
named Frank; Erick.son and Costello. 
Even now- Levy remains liercely loyal 
to his friends — though he admits in some 
cases it has cost him much — and will in- 
sist that in those days one did not ask a 
man's business just to play golf with 
him. But this set the stage for the stormi- 
est part of Levy’s career, a couple of dec- 
ades later. In 1936, happily engaged in 
the dog-track light. Levy paused at the 
request of a New- York law lirm to de- 
fend accused while slaver Lucky Lucia- 
no against racket buster Thomas E. 
Dewey. He lost the ease in a flurry of 
national publicity, and Luciano was 
later deported (another attorney han- 
dled the appeal), but one thing came 
out of the trial to indicate Levy's court- 
room power. Crime reporters covering 
the trial took a secret poll, voted 13 to 1 
for acquittal. 


T he case of George Levy and the grey- 
hounds of Mineola versus New York 
and the townspeople of Long Island 
represented America in its finest thin- 
line legal hour. With betting clearly il- 
legal. Levy's clients used the “Florida 
option" .system. Thu.s, one did not bet 
on the dog but bought an option to 
purchase the animal, Off the greyhounds 
Would go. presumably showing their 
form to hundreds of prospective pet 
fanciers. Spectators whose dogs won the 
races then could claim their peisat prices 
specified on the program. If they didn't 
happen to want the animals- grey- 
hounds are churlish brutes anyway — 
Track Owner Edwards Roberts stood 
ready to buy the options back at prices 
on a tote board posted conveniently 


opposite the grandstand. Mineola resi- 
dents protested that this was out-and- 
out gambling, and Levy agreed. But he 
pointed out it wasn't illegal, and he won 
so many court skirmishes that Governor 
Herbert Lehman finally called for a 
truce. He asked Levy’s clients to shut 
down the track voluntarily. They did, 
and in an action that some said smacked 
of political coincidence the next session 
of the New York legislature adopted a 
pari-mutuel bill legalizing belting at dog 
tracks. Under renewed pressure from 
antiganibling interests, however, Leh- 
man vetoed it. 

The years 1939, when pari-mutuel bet- 
ting came to New York, and 1940, when 
Roosevelt Raceway opened, were the 
turning points in Levy's life, and from 
that time on the practice of law ran 
second. The Long Island lawyer and his 
partners were variously characlcri/ed as 
smooth manipulators in Albany, where 
the betting bill was guided through the 
legislature, and as “that bunch of nuts 
from Wall Street" by 79-ycar-old Al 
Saunders, the veteran Hambletonian sec- 
retary they hired to get them enough 
horses to race. Both analyses w ere correct. 

“Pressures were intense in Albany,” 
recalls Levy, “Some legislators wanted 
one bill to encompass both flat and har- 
ness racing. Others wanted them handled 
separately. We had to have them tied up 
in one package; otherwise we faced a 
veto. The Thoroughbred people were for 
our bill; after all. they did not consid- 
er harness racing- — especially night har- 
ness racing — to be a threat. The church 
groups, of course, were against the pack- 
age; the motion picture interests, which 
regarded us as a delinitc threat, were 
most vigorously opposed. Governor Leh- 
man didn't like the idea of harness rac- 
ing under pari-mutuel; he was convinced 
it wasn't a healthy sport for New York. 
There was some talk that racing at night, 
with inadequate lighting, created the 
possibility of switching horses and that 
sort of thing. It was a tough battle.” 

In his biograpliy ot Levy, Aiiornoy 
Martin W. Littleton. Levy’s partner, 
wrote; “George saw to it" that the bill 
got through — and certainly Levy was a 
key figure in its passage. But in the end 
it was the representatives from upstate 
New York, which has a sentimental at- 
tachment for harness racing, who swung 
the vote. (Years later it turned out that 
a number of important legislators and 
politicians in both political parlies had 
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acquired slock, at remarkably low prices, 
in a number of trotting tracks. The same 
odd coincidence took place about the 
time betting was legalized in Illinois and 
New Hampshire.) 

■‘The bill specified ‘between sunrise 
and sunset’ for the runners,” says Levy. 
“Trotters were not restricted— and that 
set the stage for our operation. The gov- 
ernor was still against night harness rac- 
ing, but he set up commissions to cover 
both and appointed Ben Downing to 
head up the trotters. He drew a pledge 
from Downing that there would be firm 
control." 

Levy and his partners quickly signed a 
SlO.OOO-a-year lease on Roosevelt Field, 
formed the Old Country Trotting Asso- 
ciation, scraped up S125.000 to recon- 
struct an old auto track that had been 
there since 1936 — and they were off and 
trotting at Rooscvcll, It opened like a 
comic horse opera. Levy and partners 
had talked the contractor into accepting 
SIO.OOO in raceway stock as part of his 
bill for remodeling the track — the build- 
er was reluctant but later became rich 
on the deal — and set the curtain raiser 
for August 26, 1940. 

“We were sitting in my office congrat- 
ulating ourselves,” Levy says, “when 
someone burst in and said, ‘There are 
only 32 horses down there in the pad- 
dock.' That was about onc-ihird the 
number we needed to stage a meet, and 
some of them were of questionable du- 
rability at that. It turned out that old 
A1 Saunders’ crack about those Wall 
Street nuts had convinced all the trainers 
and drivers to stay away. VVe were sunk. 
And then” — Levy pauses to light a fresh 
cigar with dramatic satisfaction — “and 
then I just happened to glance out the 
window and saw it was sprinkling. In 
another hour it was pouring, and we 
were saved. We postponed the opening.” 

It rained so hard in the next seven days 
that Levy felt a little guilty about it. 
But when the weather cleared for Sep- 
tember 2 there were enough horses on 
hand; he and his associates had been all 
over the eastern seaboard in chartered 
planes, signing up every trainer who had 
a horse in near condition to race. 

“It wasn't e.xactly perfect then," Levy 
points out. "In the fifth race a gelding 
named Wayne Lee — who may have been 
a little old for the action at 14— fin- 
ished in a burst of speed, gave a big 
sigh and fell over dead in the traces. We 
were so inexperienced that it took us an 
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hour to get that horse off the track.” 

.Although every track has a dead horse 
in its past, it took Roosevelt four years 
to bury the memory of Wayne Lee. First- 
season losses were S5 1 .685, and after or- 
dering up more track improvements Levy 
opened his second season 5225,000 in 
the hole. "The New York newspapers 
were handicapping us,” says Levy. "Not 
the races, but betting when we would 
shut down.” 

But Levy inaugurated the changes that 
turned the tide. He convinced the horse- 
men to give up the iwo-oui-of-three 
"heat" system to determine winners — 
thus speeding up the program and the 
betting: he produced the automobile- 
mounted starting gate now in standard 
use. eliminating the fal.se starts and re- 
calls that could delay a race for. literally, 
an hour; and he instituted the “form 
sheet" program, which listed the past 
performance of each horse. Levy’s lights 
and his gate revolutionized trotting, but 
it wasn't until 1944 that Roosevelt was 
in the black; by then Levy and his asso- 
ciates had lost half a million of their own 
and borrowed money. Through all those 
years Levy neser forgot that trotting was, 
first, a sport and only secondarily a busi- 
ness. Roosevelt's conciliatory policies 
toward horsemen, its full program of 
coil racing to encourage development of 
younger horses and an equitable purse 
distribution won the respect and coop- 
eration of harness racing's elder states- 
men. Many of these men were initially 
hostile to the expected commercialism 
of a big-city operation, but their steady 
support greatly contributed to the track's 
success. 


B y 1946 Levy could have ridden off 
on a sulky into the Long Island sun- 
set. He had started out with 35% of the 
Raceway stock but had given much of 
it away during the hard years, at least to 
those who would take it (Levy now owns 
6Vi% Roosevelt). At one point in 1 942 
the stock was selling for SI a share, with 
no takers. 

"You remember Clem McCarthy?” 
says Levy. "Everybody remembers Clem, 
with that wonderful voice of his. What 
people don't know is that at one lime 
we were so broke we offered Clem 100 
shares of stock when he was announc- 
ing races for us. His fee was SlOO per 
program, and we offered him the stock 
if he would cut it to 550. His manager 


laughed in our faces— he said the stuff 
was worthless- but he did cut McCar- 
thy's fee to 575 and we struggled along. 
That stock bundle would have grown, 
after splits, to 12,000 shares with a 
market value of about 5250,000 today 
including dividends— in less than 15 
years.” 

The raceway, meanwhile, has become 
a community institution. Since it began 
showing a profit. Rooscvcll has donated 
some 52 million to philanthropic causes, 
most notably the cerebral palsy drives, 
and on Long Island charity now begins 
at George Morton Levy. He still supports 
a collection of retired theatrical folk— 
Levy is a Soft touch for show-business 
people — and at one time the list was so 
long that they used to rally at his home 
in Freeport every Sunday for their hand- 
outs. In Mineola, Levy still maintains 
an institution he definitely does not need, 
his "old country lawr office" of Little- 
ton and Levy. With most of his time 
devoted to Roosevelt, and w ith Littleton 
retired some years ago. Levy gels to 
Mineola only about one day a week 
but keeps the staff there on a full-time 
salary. "I don't know what it is." he 
says, "but people seem to stay with me 
until they die. Why. you ought to go 
over to the office in Mineola; I’ve got 
the weirdest collection of old folks over 
there you ever saw . There's one old guy 
who hasn't been in the office for 15 years, 
and he's still full time on the payroll." 

Levy’s charitable works were forgot- 
ten in 1951. however, when Senator Kc- 
fauver and his investigators came to 
town and called the Long Island lawyer 
as their first televised witness. The cam- 
eras were set up in a borrowed court- 
house room on Foley Square, and an 
estimated 30 million people looked in 
that day. March 12, at the image of the 
two men facing each other. The old man 
rcmcnihcrs it w-ell: "My lawr partner. 
Littleton, told me they were out to get 
somebody, and that somebody was me," 
he says. "1 couldn't believe him. 1 had 
already been through — and cleared — an 
intensive Treasury Department investi- 
gation. Why would they want to get 
me? ‘All right, ■ my partner told me. 
‘I’ll prove it to you right now. You call 
the committee and ask them to post- 
pone your part in the hearing until Wed- 
nesday. After all. that will give the hear- 
ings two days before you have to appear 
and give you a fairer chance.’ So I 
called . . ." Levy lights up a fresh cigar 

enniinued 



Meet the pit crew 
that helped A. J. Foyt 
win at Indy 


Behind the record-shattering run of Foyt's Shcraton- 
Thompson Special at Indy moved a lightning-fast team he'd hand- 
picked for performance. Left to right: Bud Moyer . . . A. J. 

Foyt. Sr. . . . Leroy Ncumaycr . . . George Bignotti . . . Frank 
Catania. And Esso Racing Fuel pul a tiger in his tank! 

Now your Esso dealer can put a tiger in your 
lank with New Power-formula Esso Extra — 
the great new gasoline that gives you the cleaning 
power, the firing power and the octane power 
to help you get the most out of your car. 


Fill up at the sign of “Happy Motoring!"® 


HUMBLE 


MAKERS OR ESSO RROOWCTS ANO ROOGER WARD TO RRST aNO SEC- 
SUPPUERS OF ESSO RACING FUELS ONO PLACE IN THIS TEARS INDIAN. 
THAT POWERED A J FOVT AND APOLIS 500 MEMORIAL DAY CLASSIC 
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and bites down hard on it. remembering. 
“So I called Rudolph Halley, the chief 
counsel, and usked for the delay. And 
Halley told me. ‘Why. if you can't make 
it until Wednesday. Mr. Levy, we'll just 
postpone the start of the hearings until 
that lime.' And then 1 knew that I was 
to be the sacrificial victim." 

Kefauver’s charge that Levy had been 
a golf-playing companion of Costello 
and Erickson did not generate much 
fire. The Senator's chief accusation, that 
Levy Itad paid Costello S60.000 over a 
four-year period. Levy admitted malter- 
of-factly. While the cameras held him 
close up. he even added to the Senator's 
story: he had. said Levy, paid Costello 
the S60.000 after Harness Racing Com- 
missioner Downing had insisted there 
\^e^c bookmakers operating openly at 
Roosevelt and that Levy should get rid 
of them. Far from concealing it. Levy 
had listed the Costello payment as a de- 
ductible business expense — at 515,000 a 
year — and paid by check. The Treasury 
Department had investigated the case 
and decided the payment was not a de- 
ductible item, but there it was and every- 
body knew’ about it. said Levy, Com- 
missioner Downing hud known and ap- 
proved. “I did not believe there were 
any bookmakers there myself." said 
Levy, “but ! was faced with the loss of 
my license and I figured it was a cheap 
enough price to pay. . . What did Mr. 
Costello do to earn the money? “I don't 
know." said Levy. The next e.xchange 
was typical of the hearing: 

Sen. [Charle.^ fl’.] Tobey: ... I would 
not pay out S60.000 for a pig in a poke. 
Levy: NS'hat would you do, get your 
license revoked? 

The hearing wound up at loose ends. 
Levy had frankly admitted paying out 
the money; his statement had been cor- 
roborated by Downing; Costello had 
testified that he had not done much of 
anything to earn the money except pass 
the word around a few key New York 
night spots. The hearing had scored a 
fantastically high audience rating, and 
Levy's reputation was left in shreds, A 
final unanswered query about where Levy 
had gotten some money in 1942 was left 
with the implication that he had bor- 
rowed it from the underworld. Later 
he was able to prove the money had 
been a loan from his mother. And on 
July 11, 1952 Levy finally received a 
letter from Kefauver which said, in part: 
“We conclude, therefore, that the addi- 


tional testimony ... is corroborative of 
Mr. Levy’s testimony before the com- 
mittee. ... 1 am glad that we now have 
the benefit of fuller information and 
facts and that we can take thi« oppor- 
tunity of remedying any injustice that 
you sufTcred. . . 

"It did not," says Levy now, “do me 
a whole hell of a lot of good at that 
point." Levy sometimes wryly figures 
that just surviving those stormy years 
is enough of a valedictory. He still has 
his health, he can play golf with tlie 
best of them and he bets on horses 
about as badly as the worst of them. 

Roosevelt Raceway, its new plant 
completed in 1957, stands as a S2I mil- 
lion monument to him on 50 acres of 
the plain, and Levy and associates own 
nearly everything else for miles around. 
It is considered a solid enough enter- 
prise to be listed on the American Stock 
Exchange — with I J.OOOstockholdcrs bel- 
ting on Levy. Racing purses now average 
about 540,000 each night and the betting 
handle about 52 million, as much as a 
season would bring in back in the old 
days. Roosevelt hasa lucrative new’ enter- 
prise in Westbury Tote, an electron- 
ic tote board that flashes betting data 
in 15-second cycles; Levy is marketing 
it nationally and overseas. 


L evy himself, at 73 or 77, continues 
■ to set a bristling pace at Roosevelt. 
He's at the ofiice every day, every inorn- 
iny during the golf season, with his coat 
sleeves pushed up and his elbows resting 
on the open center drawer of the desk. 
Both gestures are characteristic. He can’t 
stand to have liis forearms covered — “I 
don't feel free in long sleeves,” he says — 
and once, when Levy's secretary locked 
the center drawer because he was always 
spilling cigar ashes into it, he retrieved 
the key. unlocked the drawer and then 
threw the key out the window. “You 
know,” says Levy with that stabbing 
gesture, spilling ashes into the drawer, 
“1 have no envy or malice left in my 
system. I still have a lot to do.” 

A lot of golf, for one thing. One day 
recently Levy worked as usual until 
noon. He settled a lease agreement on a 
new department store that soon will 
open on Roosevelt property, listening 
with barely controlled patience to the 
arguments and finally calling the prin- 
cipals into private conference and force- 
fully dictating the terms. (“I’m not wor- 


ried," said the relieved lessee. “I know 
George Levy is an honest man.") He 
dictated a letter of condolence to the 
widow of a newspaperman who had 
died uninsured, and added his personal 
check for 51,800 “because he was a nice 
guy and a good writer in his day.” Then 
he put on his hat and walked out, down 
the paneled corridor from the executive 
suite, past the glass-covered, framed pic- 
tures of nine former Roosevelt Race- 
way treasurers, all of whom were per- 
sonal friends of Levy and all of whom 
arc now dead. He climbed into the back 
seat of his Cadillac and propped his feet 
on the golf bag. and the chaufieur drove 
directly to the country club where three 
old cronies were waiting— two bankers 
and one retired raceway board member. 

They played 18 holes, cursing each 
other with sweeping phrases, while Levy 
drove his golf cart with the abandon of 
A. J. Foyt, his cigar lixed firmly in the 
center of his mouth, the smoke stream- 
ing back along both sides of his jowls. 
At the clubhouse Levy came out of the 
steam room with a stately air for one so 
small and round and completely naked. 
He padded over to the counter, picked 
up the communal can of talcum powder 
and thoughtfully sprinkled it on, raising 
first one arm and then the other; he 
sprayed his chest and belly until he 
looked like a fuzzy old white Teddy 
bear. Through the glass doors the lockcr- 
room attendant waited at respectful at- 
tention with a bourbon old-fashioned, 
and Levy’s pals were drinking their 
drinks and counting out fives and tens 
on the long wooden bench. The total 
was S70. and when the old man stalked 
in and sal down with a gentle explosion 
of white dust they grinned and pushed 
it across at him. 

It was 5:30 p.m. Long Island time, 
the best part of Levy’s day. He had 
worked: he had played golf. The trot- 
ters would race that night at Roosevelt 
and old friends would come by and say 
hello. Much, much later he would get 
out his clubs and knock a few bails 
through the Jaysons’ downstairs win- 
dows. He reached over and rummaged 
through the ash-covered serge suit in 
the locker and got out his 17th cigar of 
the day and lit it, found the rimless 
glasses and pul them on and squinted 
through the smoke at his friends. “You 
know what, fellas?” he said, with a note 
of wonder in his voice. “1 am the hap- 
piest man in the world." end 
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Itniiiis... 

electronic or human, Prudential has ’em! 


And they operate on this simple proposition: 
there must be a better way... a better way 
to give you the right type of insurance, the right 
amount of insurance— at a cost you can afford. 
Give us (and any other up-to-date insurance 
company) top marks for electronic miracle 
workers. But when it comes to coping with 
today's increasingly sophisticated 
insurance concepts— funded pension plans, 


split-dollar protection, tax qualified 
retirement plans and the like— 
we give top marks to even more 
sophisticated instruments: 
the alert, agile, people-oriented 
humar) brains of our 25,000 agents, 
They're that good. 

Isn’t it about time you tapped the 
"brain-power" of your Prudential "pro"? 



Tli(‘ PriiiliMifial liisiiraiirt' roiii|)aiiy of Amorini 



You’re having a beer 
and the gny next 
to yon starts in on the 

United Nations. It’s a 
hangout for spies, 
he says. A too l for 
the Russians. And we 
pay the 1 )ills. 


What ( lo yon say? 

Say lliis': Think ahoul tlie crises in Suez. Palestiiu', New Guinea. 

Malaysia, ihc (^ongo. Gul)a. Gyprus. 

Is it the I N that's kept them from hecoming World War III? 

Maylte not. 

hut »ho'<l lie crazy enough to uant to /ind out? 


Space coniribuieJ 


I' vou'd r»tber slug it out coirt fo' ooipf, 
iifst send lor the pamphlet ''The UN in Act on.” 
• •■s full of good arguments, and 't's f^ee. 

Write the U.S. Committee 
lor the United Nations, New Yo'k it. 
a public service by Sporo llluMratcd 


PEOPLE 


‘Tm tired of the rat race out 
here in California and I'm anx- 
ious to move to Denver where 
there is a need for good Negro 
lawyers," said Martha Louis, 
the legal-eagle wife of former 
World Heavyweight Champion 
Joe Louis. The Louises have tak- 
en a three-bedroom ranch-style 
home in Denver, only a stone's 
throw from former World 
Heavyweight Champion Charles 
(Sonny) Liston, a man frequent- 
ly in need of legal counsel. 

The man who called himself 
Roger Kdward McNally was 
practicing his putting near Dan- 
ville, Va. when G-men crept 
onto the green and nailed him 
at the pin. It seems that Mc- 
Nally was really Thomas Ed- 
ward Galloway, one of the 
nation's 10 most wanted crim- 
inals and the object of a nine- 
month-long FBI search. 

In Columbus, Ohio to take a 
chip shot at sin and join the rest 
of the fans at the big golf tour- 
nament. Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham graciously accepted a 
money clip bearing the otheial 
PGA seal. In return he gave the 
professional golfing organiza- 
tion what must be considered 
the highest stamp of approval 
put upon any sporting group 
since the boys up at New Haven 
first started slaughtering llar- 
vards 'Tor God. for Country, 
and for Yale." "Belonging to 
the PGA." said Billy, "is the 
next best thing to belonging to 
the Kingdom of God." 

Broadening his horizons, Astro- 
naut .Scott Carpenter flew to 
Bermuda last week to partici- 
pate in a 192-foot test dive with 
the Navy. But before submerg- 
ing in the diving chamber the 
spaceman took a flying dive off 
a motorbike and broke his left 
arm. "That." said a spokesman 
at the Manned Spacecraft Cen- 
ter in Houston, "will doubtless 
scratch Mr. Carpenter from the 
undersea test." 

Ardent fisherman Dcsi Arnaz 
was taking a snooze below when 
his chartered deep-sea fishing 
boat suddenly hit an uncharted 


rock and started sinking in the 
Gulf of California. '‘I can sw im 
like a fish," he assured his com- 
panions, staring bravely out at 
theapparently limitless sea. "Re- 
lax." replied one shipmate as he 
spun dauntless Dcsi around a 
full 180® "Wc'rc only 20 feet 
from land.” 

The perils of politics in an elec- 
tion year are not all in the poll- 
ing places. Representative 
James C. NNright Jr. (D., Tex- 
as) stole a moment from fence- 
mending to take his family on 
an outing. After spreading blan- 
kets and picnic lunch near the 
Potomac, the Wrights started 
playing a friendly little game 
of volleyball. The 41-ycar-old 
congressman suddenly fell to 
the ground groaning and grasp- 
ing a broken ankle. "What 
hurts," he said next day. "is not 
so much my ankle as realizing 
that I’m no longer 1 8 years old.'’ 

F.ven when Mme. Herve .Al- 
phand, the wife of the French 
ambassador to the U.S.. dances 
past midnight at a diplomatic 
blast, she is up and raring to go 
at 8:30 a.m. But Mme. Al- 
phand, who is one of the world's 
10 best-dressed women, docs not 
leap out of bed to plan a chic 
party or to choose her ward- 
robe. "1 get up early,” con- 
fessed Mme. Alphand last week, 
"so 1 can do my yoga exercises 
for 20 minutes." 

"He used three diving boards.” 
said a hotel manager, shaking his 
head- "Bui he always managed 
to hit the water on his tummy." 
And so, after spending 10 days 
trying to master the art of the 
front plunge. Oil Millionaire 
Nubur Gulheiikian gave up, 
packed his bags, left the Riviera 
and returned to London. "I'm 
too old and too fat for diving." 
confessed the thwarted 68-year- 
old, "And," he added, "it’s giv- 
en me an earache.” 

A few years of sound medical 
training is a pretty good idea if 
you arc going to far-off places 
as a medical missionary. But 
William McColl, M.D.. who is 
leaving a comfortable practice in 


Chicago to head for the wilds of 
Korea, may turn out to be one 
up on his missionary colleagues. 
He learned how to rough it dur- 
ing nine years (1952- 1960)asan 
end for the Chicago Bears. 

Two commoners were .seriously 
gored in Pamplona'sannual run- 
ning of the bulls, but one prince 
of the blood dared the angry 
animals to commit lese-majexii 
on his person and emerged with- 
out a scratch. After facing down 
six startled bulls, newly wed 
Prince Hugo Carlos de Bor- 
bon y Parma waved gaily at 
his bride and then tore down 
the cobblestone street to safety. 
But Princess Irene got so nerv- 
ous as she watched from a bal- 
cony that she bit off her finger- 
nails. They were presumably 
awarded lo the prince. 

First Jimmy C lark got into a car 
and beat his friend and country- 
man Gmliani Hill over the 212 
miles of the European Grand 
Prix by three seconds. Then, less 
than 24 hours later, Jimmy {he- 


bat and scored 76 runs to Hill’s 
12 on a cricket pitch in Farning- 
ham, England. 

The romantic if slightly pudgy 
youngcowboy no longer gallops 
after badmen to the strains of a 
soft guitar. Now even pudgier 
and the well-heeled chairman of 
several boards, he clips coupons 
and plays golf with his top exec- 
utives. "Oh, I ride a horse in a 
parade once in a while," said 
CJene .\utry after a tour of the 
links with Manager Bill Rigney 
of his fallen L.A. Angels, "but 
I don’t do it just for fun any- 
more.” 

Riding for her school team for 
the first time last week. Princess 
Anne won a yellow rosette for 
finishing third in the dressage 
challenge cup for 14 and under. 
Meanwhile, on another field, 
her father. Prince Philip, was 
having a few problems. Playing 
for the Windsor Park polo team, 
the Queen's husband toppled 
headlong from his pony and had 
to be taken to the hospital for 
repair of a strained ligament. 


hw left) picked up a flat-sided 
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TRACK & FiELD/O/c/r Bank 


A slight blow for extremism 
in sport’s cold war 

still chagrined by 1963's near disaster in Moscow and inspired by 
an Olympic year, the U.S. should wallop Russia in Los Angeles 


T he most important track meet the 
U.S. takes part in except for the 
Olympic Games is the annual dual meet 
with Soviet Russia. This year’s renewal, 
sixth in a series that began in 1958 (the 
meet was not held in I960), takes place 
Saturday and Sunday in the Coliseum in 
Los Angeles. It will be telecast, live 
and on tape, over the ABC network. 
This year, because of the advantage 


we have in being the home team and 
because our strength in track becomes 
intensified in an Olympic year, we are 
almost certain to win the men’s division 
by the widest margin ever (last year we 
were lucky to win by five points), and 
our women should do much better than 
in 1963. For the first time we seem likely 
to win in overall team scoring. A com- 
pressed form chart follows. Likely divi- 


sion of points (5 for first, 3 for second, 
2 for third. I for fourth) in each event 
is given in parentheses. 

100 Mrrt.RS (U.S. 8, U.S.S.R. 3); Bob 
Hayes, probably the fastest man who 
ever lived, has an injured thigh and is 
not the explosive runner he was in 1962 
and 1963. but he is nonetheless much 
too strong for his opposition. Bernie R iv- 
ers should take second from Edvin Ozo- 
lin. the Russian record holder, who has 
a complex about international meets. 
"He is a coward,” says Soviet Coach 
Korobkov, "and you can quote me.” 

200MtifcRs (U.S. 8, U.S.S.R. 3): Hen- 
ry Carr, the world record holder in the 
2()0, is as graceful a runner as Hayes 
is violent and. barring injury, he is just 
as sure a bet. Paul Drayton is almost 
as good as Carr and guarantees a sweep. 

400 .MCTfiRS (U.S. «, U.S.S.R. 3): 
Mike l.arrabee. 30, and Ollan Cassell. 
27. arc a couple of guys who never quite 
made it before. Both go all out from the 
start and defy the opposition to catch 
them. Vadim Arkhipchuk has had good 
times and tries hard but seldom wins. 

800 METERS (U.S. 7, U.S.S.R. 4): Jerry 
Siebert won this event in 1961 and 1962 
and then retired to graduate work in 
physics until the lure of Tokyo brought 
him back to action. He should win, but 
Estonian Rein Telp. who has a strong 
finish, may surprise. 

1,500 MtifcRS (U.S. 8. U.S.S.R. 3); 
With Tom O’Hara out because of his 
father's illness, Dyrol Burleson will be 
joined by his old sidekick. Jim Grelle. 
Unless they permit a dawdling pace they 
arc certain to finish one-two. 

5.000 .METERS (U.S.S.R. 7, U.S. 4); 
For the first time since 1932 the U.S. has 
a chance of winning a major internation- 
al victory in the 5.000. Bob Schul is the 
best in the world so far this year, though 
Pyotr Bolotnikov, the 1960 Olympic 10,- 
000-metcr champion, is only six-tenths 
of a second behind. The 5.000 should 
be the best race of the meet. 

10.000 MtURS (U.S.S.R. 8, U.S. 3): 
This is a race for veteran runners, but 
America's hope is 18-ycar-old Gerry 
Lindgren. He has run the 10,000 only 
once, and his time is almost 50 seconds 
slower than the best by the Russian pair, 
Nikolai Dutov and Leonid Ivanov. But 
Gerry improves in great surges, and he 
could produce something astonishing. 

I lO-MEIER HURDLES (U.S. 8. U.S.S.R. 
3): Anatoli Mikhailovalvvaysdocsaboul 
13.8, and if that is good enough he wins. 
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Last year, surprisingly, it was. But this 
time Hayes Jones and Blaine l.indgrcn. 
with 13.4 and 13.6 respectively this sea- 
son. vsill leave Anatoli l>ehind. 

400-MfclER HURDLES (U.S. R. U.S.S.R. 
3): Jay Luck surprised with a 50.2 sec- 
ond place in the AAU meet and astound- 
ed with a 49.4 victory in the Olympic 
trials, fourth fastest ever. Bill Hardin, 
son of the 1936 Olympic champion in 
this event, beat Jay at the A.AU but 
looked tired finishing fourth at the trials. 
Vasili .Anisimov hangs on until the puce 
quickens, then drops back sharply. 

3.000- ,METER SlEfcfUCIIASL (U.S.S.R. 
8. U.S. 3): The Russian steeplechasers 
lack true speed, but their technique is 
faultless, and tiny Eduard Osipov (5 feet 
4 inches) and La/ar Nardotski should 
linish first and second. But JelT Fishback, 
who has trained like a Spartan since his 
beating in the 5.000 at Moscow last year, 
has an exceptional linish and a score to 
settle. And George Young, the Ameri- 
can record holder, is back in form. This 
could turn into a superb race. 

20. 000- .MfcitH w.ALK (U.S.S.R. 8, 

U.S. 3): Ron Laird and Ron Zinn arc 
dedicated athletes and the best walkers 
America has had. but they will finish 5 
to 7 minutes behind the Russians. 

400-.Mr.TER RELAY (U.S. 5, U.S.S.R. 
3): Vital fractions of seconds arc gained 
or lost on baton passes; untrained teams 
of very good sprinters who have had lit- 
tle practice together (like ours) some- 
times lose to well-trained teams of ordi- 
nary sprinters (like theirs). This time, 
though. Orayton. Rivers, John Moon 
and Dick Stebbins should fumble their 
way to victory. 

1.600-MhrER RELAY (U.S. 5. U.S.S.R. 
3): Baton exchanges do not matter as 
much in the longer relay, and the four 
U.S. runners (Cassell. Carr. Rex Cawley. 
Ulis Williams) could break the world 
record if they were at peak form. They 
are not, but even so they will run away 
with (he race. 

HIGH JU.Mi' (U.S.S.R. 7, U.S. 4): A 
Russian. Vladimir Dyachkov, developed 
the idea that if a man runs faster tow ard 
the bar his forward momentum will lift 
him higher. Valeri Brumel. Dychakov*s 
greatest pupil, has jumped 7 feet 5% 
inches, 17 inches above his head, and 
has set new world records in this meet 
for three consecutive years. He has no 
challengers. 

HOLE VAULT (U.S. 8, U.S.S.R. 3): It is 
startling to recall that the Russians won 


this event in the first meet in 1958 — at 
a modest 14 feet 9 Vi inches — when every- 
thing went wrong for the Amcrictins. 
Now a Russian victory seems impossible. 
Fred Hansen and Dave fork could finish 
18 inches higher than their opponents. 

BROAD JUMP (U.S. 8, U.S.S.R. 3); 
Igor Ter-Ovanesyan holds the world rec- 
ord, but Ralph Boston defeated Tcr-O in 
the Olympics and beat him three straight 
years in this meet. Ralph is In top form 
—he did 27 feet S'/i inches with a follow - 
ing wind a few weeks ago — and Igor is 
home nursing an injured foot. 

HOP, STEP AND JUMP (U.S.S.R. 8, 
U.S. 3): The list of Soviet triple jumpers 
is like our pole-vault roster — long and 
high in caliber. Vitold Kreer won bronze 
medals in both Melbourne and Rome, 
and Vladimir Goryayev, who will drive 
you crazy us he waits minutes at the top 
of the runway, is just as good. Ira Davis 
and Bill Sharpe are Olympic veterans 
and terrific competitors, but it will be an 
upset if cither beats a Russian. 

SHOTPUT (U.S. 8. U.S.S.R. 3): Dallas 
Long is the best in the world (66 feet 314 
inches) despite too little time away from 
dental studies to devote to training. 
Randy Matson, 19 years old and 6 feet 
7 inches tall, has done 64 feet 1 1 inches 



PONYTAILED Tatiana Tal>sheva has done 
20 feet S'/i inches in the broad jump. 


already and has no discernible limit. 

DISCUS THROW' (U.S. 8. U.S.S.R. 3): 
An American monopoly, with two-time 
Olympic Champion Al Oerter still im- 
proving and at 27 not yet at his petik. 
Jay Silvester has been off form but he is 
still well ahead of the Russians. 

HAMMER THROW' (U.S. 6. U.S.S.R. 5): 
The most closely contested event be- 
tween the two couniries. but Hal Con- 
nolly has won three times in the four 
meets he has competed in and is as good 
as ever in this, his avowed final year of 
competition. 

JAVELIN THROW (U.S.S.R. 8, U.S. 3): 
Latvian Janis Lusts is a joy to watch, 
and 33-year-old V'ladimir Kuznetsov, 
sixth in the Helsinki Olympics 12 years 
ago. is still impressive. Americans fin- 
ished second and third last year, but do 
not count on that happening again. Con- 
sidering that Americans are the best in 
other throwing events, our abject weak- 
ness in the javelin is embarrassing. 

DECAiHLON (U.S.S.R. 8. U.S. 3): The 
Russians have won four straight since 
Rafer Johnson's stirring viclory in 1958, 
and Rafer's old rival, Vasili Kuznetsov, 
32 now. is still the man to beat. Ameri- 
cans Don Jeisy and Russ Hodge, both 
left-handed, have had little competitive 
experience in the decathlon. 

ruE women: It won't be as bad as last 
year's disaster in Moscow, when wc did 
not even score an apptirently automatic 
.30 points for simply finishing in each of 
the lOcvcnfs. Except for Earlcnc Brown’s 
1958 triumph in the shotput. wc have 
never hud a first place in any women's 
event other than the sprints and the 
sprint relay. But while the parade of vic- 
torious Soviet women again wilt be over- 
whelming. the U.S. has improved and 
could score enough points in the wom- 
en's meet to win in the overall standings. 

TOTAL Mrs's score: U.S. 129, U.S.S.R. 
107. Total women's score: U.S.S.R. 6.3, 
U.S. 44. Total overall score: U.S. 173, 
U.S.S.R. 170. 

The U.S. women's predicted score of 
44 is a practical maximum — it supposes 
a victory in the relay and a one-two 
sweep in the two sprints, as well as sec- 
ond places in the broad jump and the 
high jump. Bui the U.S. men's total of 
129 is a practical minimum (assuming 
no pulled muscles or sudden on-irack 
accidents), and we could pick up a few 
added points in the 5.000. the steeple- 
chase, the decathlon and the high jump. 

It looks like our year. end 
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GOLf= / Alfred Wright 


‘You aren’t 
going to 
believe 
this, but. . 


Surprised Bobby Nichols, with ghastly 
shots into the weeds and miraculous 
ones back out again, won a dizzy PGA 



I t seemed that no matter how Far young 
Bobby Nichols would hit a shot in 
the wrong direction during the PGA 
C hampionship at Columbus, Ohio last 
week his very next one would come zoom- 
ing out of the trees or the trouble and 
right to the hole. By the end of four days 
of this sort of necromantic dipsy doo 
Nichols had hit the ball only 271 times 
—though admittedly from every con- 
ceivable spot on the country-club 
premises — and this was a total good 
enough to make him the new PCiA 
champion. A full three strokes behind 
him were his elosest pursuers, Arnold 
Palmer and Jack Nieklaus but they had 
made the drab mistake of keeping the 
ball on the golf course, and they never 
had a chance. “You aren't going to 
believe this, but I have witnesses," said 
Nichols when asked for the details of 
one of his rounds, and he is right. No- 
body believes it yet. 

The PCt.A was the fourth tournament 
in recent weeks in which the prize money 


came to SIOO.OOO or more. It Followed 
the British Open by one week and the 
U.S. Open by only four. With just about 
the same people cast in the leading roles, 
it hardly seemed possible that there was 
any more emotion to spend on golf, but 
Bobby Nichols showed how wrong that 
notion was when for the second lime in 
his five-year pro career he sent sports- 
writers thumbing through their reference 
books to find out exactly who he is. The 
other occasion wasalthe 1962 U.S. Open 
at Oakmont, where he linished in a tie 
for third behind Nieklaus and Palmer. 
Witnesses to that event will remember 
the galleries going through a kind of 
Abbott and Costello routine trying to 
find out who was ahead of whomas Nick- 
laus, Nichols and Palmer seesawed in 
and out of the lead. Ever since, the 
writers have thought of Nichols as u 
promising golfer who almost died in an 
automobile accident in his home town 
of Louisville at the age of 16. Bobby 
Nichols? people would say. Oh, yes, 


he’s the nice golfer that almost got killed 
once. 

Actually. Robert Herman Nichols has 
been one of the more threatening of the 
young Turks in professional golf for 
some time. A big. handsome man of 
28, he is 6 feet 2 inches tall and a broad- 
shouldered 200 pounds. He has a smooth 
Snead-like swing and power that puls 
him out with all but the longest hitters. 
He won botli the St. Petersburg and 
Houston opens in early 1962 prior to 
his fine showing at Oakmont. But after 
that his record was more consistent than 
awesome. Last year he finished 10th on 
the list of money winners, but his lone 
victory did not come until September 
in the Seattle Open. There has been 
talk that there was not enough tiger 
in this gentle, soft-spoken man who has 
no real flair for attracting the limelighL 
He seemed to hide his talents like a well- 
dressed woman w ho only wears her pret- 
tiest clothes at home, for fear of being 
stared at. By way of emphasis, some of 


Bobby's colleagues — among whom he is 
that rare exception, a universally popu- 
lar player— pointed out that he is an in- 
tensely religious fellow. The implication 
was that his devotion to the Ciolden 
Rule prevented him from trying to beat 
the stufling out of the opposition and 
was depriving him of the winner's share 
of some purses. 

Well, Bobby Nichols went to Mass 
every morning last week and stiif man- 
aged to lead the tournament every after- 
noon. The first day he did it with a 64, 
a new single-round record in a PG.^ 
Championship and a competitive course 
record for the Columbus Country Club. 
He had eight birdies and only two bo- 
geys in that round and after it he modest- 
ly attributed his .success to a recently 
acquired (for S5) second-hand putter 
with a polished brass blade. He s;ink 
one putt from 30 feet, two from 20. one 
from ISfeetand bundles from lOfcetor 
so. If necessary, he most likely would 
have sunk one from the Columbus Plaza 
hotel. 

The second day he slipped slightly to a 
onc-over-par 71. but he still maintained 
a one-stroke lead over Palmer, who had 
resolutely brought in his second consecu- 
tive 68. On the third day (playing in 
relative solitude directly behind Arnic 
and his massive Army). Bobby con- 
tinued to hold his load over Palmer as 
the two players shot matching 69s. 

If it is true, as the Scots insist, that 
the glory of golf is the manner in which 
it tests a man's character in adversity, 
then the character of Bobby Nichols was 
gloriously tested during that third round. 
He drove into the rough on nine of the 
18 holes, and the rough that bordered 
the Columbus fairways was long enough 
to separate wandering children from 
(heir parents. The divots that were sail- 
ing off Bobby's clubs as he dug the ball 
out of this grass were the si/e of Beatic 
wigs. When you could no longer sec 
the wigs flying, it was because he was 
playing a shot from some even more re- 
mote location deep in the Ohio back- 
woods. But through the first nine holes 
of this soul-trying S.Uurday. he yielded 
only one stroke to par. He regained that 
and an extra stroke with birdies pn the 
lOlh and 1 1th and .so stood one under 
par on the 14th green, which he three- 
putted. Shaken, he spent the next three 
holes thrashing his way out of still deep- 
er trouble than before— and scoring two 
pars and a birdie. It was so improbable 


a round of golf that even Nichols joked 
about it. But if it was true that he was 
lucky, it was also true that a great deal 
of courage was a major element in his 
success. 

By comparison Sunday, the day of 
victory, was a breeze. Midway through 
his round he run into dilliculiies of a sort 
and found himself tied with both Palmer 
and the fast-closing Mason Rudolph as 
he started his second nine. At the lOth 
hole, a long par-5, he met this challenge 
by sinking a 35-root putt for an eagle 3. 
*'1 never w as really confident of winning 
until then." he said afterward. "I had 
something in the back of my mind. 1 
felt that something was going to go 
wrong. But when 1 made that eagle at 
10. I knew I had to win. All week I 
have been praying to St. Jude, the pa- 
tron saint of the impossible, and it must 
have helped." 

It must have kept helping, too. for 
he went on to sink putts of 18, 15 and 
51 feet on the 15th, 16th and 17th holes. 
These proved to be his margin of vic- 
tory. for directly ahead of him both 
Palmer and Nicklaus. playing together, 
were bringing thunderous roars from 
their gallery with birdies. 

Once again, as in the U.S. Open that 
Ken Venturi won so surprisingly last 
month, the hot trio of Palmer. Nicklaus 
and Tony Lcma was thwarted by an out- 
sider. Of the three. Palmer appeared the 
most serious contender throughout the 
tournament. With two 68s and two 69s. 
he was under par all the way and showed 
a more consistent pattern of good play 
than any of the 162 pros in the field. 

Imperfect practice 

Palmer had spent the previous week 
at home, practicing by the hour and 
thinking of little but the PG.A. the only 
major championship he has never won. 
By the time he arrised in Columbus at 
the beginning of the week he was shaking 
his head in despair, 'i'se never played 
so badly." he was saying. "1 just can't 
hit anything right. About the only shots 
1 can hit at all arc the short iron.s. but 
even they aren't very good. It's awful." 
That kind of talk from Palmer is like a 
fire siren to those who understand the 
determination of this fiercest of golfers. 

As always. I*almcr's game was ihrill- 
ingly erratic, but his sense of humor re- 
mained intact. Some night celebrants 
had pounded on his door at 2:30 Siitur- 
day morning, and he told of answering 


their summons with a putter in his hand. 
'•| knew' that club was good for some- 
thing," he said. 

In sum. Palmer's golf was close to su- 
perb, but he could never quite produce 
the siring of birdies that would give him 
a lead. The very nature of the Columbus 
course was largely responsible. Kor the 
modern professional golfer, it was lillle 
more than a short stroll of 6,851 yards. 
To save its prize event the embarrass- 
ment of a deluge of ridiculously low 
scores, the PGA tournament committee 
narrowed the fairways and let the rough 
grow to the point where the contestants 
— a majority of them simply teaching 
pros who were making their only serious 
tournament attempt of the year — felt as if 
they were blazing iraiLs through the rain 
forests of the Andes. To make doubly 
sure that their preparations were not in 
vain, the committee .set the pin positions 
with sadistic intent. 

On the first day only 13 golfers were 
under par on a course that most of the 
touring pros could normally play with 
a driver, a wedge and a putter. By the 
end of the second day this number had 
been reduced to eight, and it was down 
to four by Saturday night. The long 
Ohio grass had done its work, taking 
most of the pow out of power golf. 
The scoreboard was alive with an ex- 
plosion of birdies and bogeys, nerve- 
wraeking for the players, perhaps, but 
exciting to watch. 

Even Jack Nicklaus, the local hero 
and defending champion, could not find 
the right combination to the course un- 
til Sunday afternoon, when his last-gasp 
64 tied Nichols' new record, and Lema, 
who finished 10 strokes back, never did 
find it. But Nicklaus may have had other 
things on his mind, such us entertain- 
ing Gary Player in the new house he has 
just built and furnished. On Wednesday 
afternoon Jack won the traditional PGA 
driving contest with an enormous shot 
of 320 yards. He said he had to win the 
SHK) prize because Gary was eating so 
much. 

The home-town gallery got its chance 
to roar on Sunday at Jack's fine 64, but 
it roared, loo, when happy Bobby Nich- 
ols sank his last pull on 18. When the 
bait dropped, the new champion swept 
off his hat and tried to throw it into the 
gallery. It fell into a trap instead, just 
like his golf shots hud all week. "Don't 
worry," .somebody said. "He'll get it 
down in two from there." 
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BOATING Whall 


Bill Luders 


has them crying: Beat the bird! 


In two sets of trials ‘American Eagle' has flicked her tail feathers in the eyes of every other would-be cup 
defender. Her speed is a testament to the designing skill and intuition of yachting's most modest man 


T Iu- second of the three series of round- 
robin races to pick an America’s 
Cup defender is officially known as the 
Observation Trials. This means, in a 
sense, that during this series the commit- 
tee is only w indow -shopping; it does not 
plan to buy until the shop doors are al- 
most closed at the Fhnal Trials. There is 
still a month to go before these trial.s 
begin, but the shoppers off Brenion Reef 
were finding their choice narrowed con- 
siderably. Of the five boats competing 


for the honor of meeting England's chal- 
lenge. only two seemed worth bidding 
on at all. and only one bore the look of 
a real bargain. That one was the Aurora 
syndicate's Anurican E<igli\ a slippery 
racing boat named for the chunky 
square-rigger that brought the first im- 
migrant Du Pont to the U.S. from 
France on New Year's Day of 1800. 

In 12 races during the first two sets of 
trials, just concluded. Eagle was never 
headed ollicially. With onetime Lightning 


LUDERS PERMITS HIMSELF A OUfET SMILE AS "EAGLE" GAINS STILL ANOTHER TRIUMPH 



and International Class champion Bill 
Cox at her helm, she beat the Hovey 
family’s slickly varnished Eastenn-r. the 
veteran defender Columhia and Ted 
Hood’s reworked Sejeriiii with regu- 
larity. This was hardly surprising, since 
bagh' is newer than any of these three 
and thus presumably a belter boat. What 
was a surprise, and a big one, was 
Eagle's apparent superiority over the 
other new boat. Coiisiellaiioii, the latest 
potential defender to spring from the 
fertile mind of Olin Stephens, designer 
of two previous winners. 

Once again Stephens has designed 
what is obviously a very fast boat, and 
the fact that Eagk- beat her in every 
official meeting could be blamed more 
on steering than on design. Cox outma- 
ncuvered Coiistellarioii's F.ric Bidder at 
every all-important start. And though 
Coiisicllaiian's crew handled her sails 
with machined precision, her course up- 
wind invariably left a wake reminiscent 
of a snake's progress across a desert. It 
was significant that in the latest meeting 
between the two boats Consn-llatioii — 
with relief helmsman Bob Bavier in com- 
mand — was leading by a wide margin 
before the race was called because of fog. 

This seems to indicate that, with a 
new skipper at her helm, the Stephens 
boat could come back into strong con- 
tention against A/fitruwi Eagle at (he 
final trials. Until then, however, the bat- 
tle cry at Newport — as stenciled on the 
pants of Coijsh’llalioii's crew— will re- 
main "Beat the bird!" 

The bird to beat is the sleek brainchild 
of a quiet, modest naval architect named 
Bill Luders. behind whose gentle blue 
eyes lies what may be the greatest store 
of information about the International 
Twelve Metre Rule ever assembled in 
one human brain. If the name Bill l.udcrs, 
or. more properly, A. E. Luders Jr., is 
less familiar to laymen in connection 
with America’s Cup racing than names 
like Hood. Hunt, Stephens. Rhodes and 
Burgess, it is largely Bill's own fault. 
Public relations is a large part of yacht 




Tom HaM«r (5), San Francisco Glan(s’ catcher, steals second base and upends New York 
Mets' second baseman Ron Hunt (33) in Polo Grounds action. May 5. 1963. Giants won 6-3. 


HEADS UP PLAY 


HEADS UP LOOK 

Tom Haller knows greasy creams and 
oils plaster down his hair, pile up on his 
comb. But Vitalis' keeps his hair neat all 
day without g rease . Because only ^ 
Vitalis has V-7,,the 100% grea seless yuajis 
grooming discovery. You can't 
see Vitalis. But what a job it does! 

Another fine product of Bristol-Myers 

VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOUT GREASE 
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length ? 


Play 

TITLEIST 

Every golfer wants to use the 
longest golf ball that's made — 
especially the pros and top ama- 
teurs who are playing on the tour. 
That's why more of these great 
golfers play Titleist than any 
other ball. 

That's also why more Titleists 
are sold in Pro Shops than any 
other ball, They have been proven 
consistently longer in competition 
— millions of times over. 

Play the ball the best players 
choose and remember; 

NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST. 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 


SOLO THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 


BOATING conllniifd 

design, and Luders is a man seemingly 
determined to keep out of the limelight. 
Few knew it at the time but. as Corny 
Shields said later. “Bill l.uders was the 
unsung hero of iVeaiherly'^ successful 
campaign in I960." Weaiherly was the 
boat that beat out the Shields family's 
own Columbia, a proven champion, for 
the honor of defending a second time. 
She was a Phil Rhodes-designed boat, 
but she uas buili at Luders' yard and 
Bill knew her well. “You ought to shorten 
those spreaders and cut down her weight 
some and she'd move faster," Luders 
told those who were campaigning 
Weatherly, in essence if not in those ex- 
act words. The result was that they did 
and she did. but few outside the inner 
circle knew that Bill Luders was largely 
responsible. 

Although he has never learned to lead 
the cheers for himself. Bill Luders, now 
54, is a born competitor. If he had not 
grown up in the yachting business (his 
father owned the shipyard Bill now 
heads). Luders might easily have made 
his mark in the world of tennis or on the 
ski slopes. He is still a rabid skier, and 
he has enough tennis-won silverware 
stuffed in a closet in Stamford, Conn, 
to ballast a good-size racing sloop, but 
boats were his first and have always been 
his main sporting interest. At 16 he won 
a class championship in a six-meter 
named Hawk, a fact made the more in- 
teresting because he was at the time, in 
Yachting magazine's prim phrase, “the 
youngest sailor on Long Island Sound 
racing in a regular class." 

Luders, who decided .some time after 
his prep days at The Hill School that 
further formal education was a waste of 
time, began his apprenticeship in naval 
architecture with one of the most com- 
plex of all design problems; that of 
wresting actual speed out of theoretical 
restriction. 

The International Rule which, in 
various forms, has governed the design 
of racing sailboats in the 5.5-, six-, 
eight-, I0-, 12- and 14-meter classes is 
a complex mathematical balance of such 
factors as length, girth, sail area and 
freeboard measurements within which 
all boats of one class must fall. The 
rule is to Bill Luders what the chessboard 
is to Bobby Fischer, a precisely outlined 
field of comfjciitivc challenge. He has de- 
signed to the Cruising Club of America 
Rule as well, and some fine ocean-racing 
boats have come from the Luders draw- 


ing board, but he himself has never 
raced them offshore, nor is he likely to. 
Ocean racing is a hit-or-miss proposition 
where hot bunks and cold food take the 
place of precision and accuracy. Ocean 
races arc sailed in sudden spurts at the 
start and the finish. Betweentimes the 
racers find their fun in hours of idleness 
and the excitement of sudden storrn, in 
tall sea stories and gusty, lusty laughter. 
"It's all right for them," says precise 
Bill Luders with some distaste, "but 
leave me out of it." 

When Bill Luders races a boat he races 
to win and not for the fun of getting 
wet and talking about it later. His racing 
instinct finds its challenge on the draw- 
ing board, on the slide rule and on a 
precisely marked triangle of buoys, 
where wind and tide are predictable 
within reasonable probability. Whether 
his boat is still a blueprint or afioat with 
him at the helm, no detail that can 
affect that probability is ever overlooked. 
Back in the 1940s. when he won the 
International One- Design championship 
from such skilled competitors as Bus 
Mosbacher, Corny Shields and Arthur 
Knapp, Skipper Luders had a standing 
order with the crew of his lOD .Swr/ 
that her bottom must be rubbed smooth 
as satin with a piece of chamois before 
every weekend race. Since haul-outs 
were permitted only three times a season, 
nobody but fish could know for sure 
whether the job had been done. But 
Luders knew. One day before a race in 
particularly light air, he double-checked 
with the bottom-scraper of the week. 
Had the job been done properly? he 
asked. “Yes," came the prompt reply. 

“Are you sure?" 

“Absolutely, Bill. I hit every square 
inch of ft.” 

Bill Luders may well be the only racing 
skipper in existence who never argues 
and never raises his voice. He did neither 
at that moment. He drummed his fingers 
thoughtfully on the deck and gazed up 
at Surf's masthead, sensing some sca- 
brous imperfection far below as she 
moved gently in the water. Then, with- 
out a word, he reached a hand far over 
the side, patted the boat's bottom and 
brought his hand up stained with a speck 
of green slime. Over the side went the 
crewman once again, with a new chamois, 
this time to do the job right. 

Bill Luders never looks for trouble. 
He is too diffident to protest decisions 
that go against him. As one old friend 
comimietl 
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It's a Taylor wine... and you'll love it! where's everyone; 

They're outside barbecuing! And what better 
time to enjoy the real red wine flavor of this 
brilliant New York State Burgundy — in the 
cooking and in the glass! Delightful with 
ice as a cooler, too. / Ask your wine mer- 
chant for new Taylor cooler recipe folder and 
other helpful booklets on wine enjoyment. 


OThe T«y1«r WIrte Comstny, Inc.. Htmmondsoort. N.Y.— producers of Wines, Chamoeenes, Vermouths 








Discover the brave 
new world of Ale. 
Try Red Cap. 

Taste for yourself how Red Cap Ale goes a 
step beyond even the smoothest beer. It's 
extra bold and hearty because more hops, 
more malt and longer agmg go mto every 
drop. Such a brew is Red Cap Ale. Try it. 
Brewed here in the U.S.A. by Carlmg Brew- 
ir^g Company, Cleveland, Ohio, brewers of 
Black Label Beer. 



Has (he loft of a 4*iron, heavy, wide 
flange for extra impact power. Your 
AcO'in-the'hole for those bad lies. Sold 
only through golf professionals. 


PGA GOLF EQUIPMENT CO. 


BOATING conlimied 

and crewman. Joe Mayers, says, “He 
rarely lacks on lop of close competition. 
He'd rather go under or dip astern." 
And trouble in turn seldom seeks out 
Bill Luders. He was born with a built-in 
radar and computer system that warns 
him of hazards well in advance. 

Most helmsmen keep their eyes riveted 
to the jib for signs of falling off or 
pinching. Luders can steer a perfect 
course without, apparently, ever glancing 
aloft. He has an acute sense of sail trim 
and will invariably mutter, “( rack the 
main a hair." or. 'Trim the jib." at the 
precise moment a liny change is needed 
to send the boat ahead. 

That same sure instinct guides Luders 
at llie drawing board. His eyes gel a 
distant look us ideas click through his 
head, sorting and resorting llicmscivcs 
like cards in a computer. Head cocked 
to one side, left-hand fingers drumming, 
he sketches and erases, quickly, precisely. 
Lew designers have had as much experi- 
ence with tank testing as he and. though 
he never graduated from college, he can 
interpret complicated data better than 
most Ph.D.s. But Luders' intuition often 
tells him things that data cannot. Every 
tank test made at Stevens Institute on 
the new potential 1964 defenders, for 
example, proved conclusively that a 
slightly pointed or V-shaped bottom on 
the ballast keel would make a 12 go 
faster than a rounded or U-shaped bot- 
tom. doing by the book, Olin Stephens 
pul a V-shape on Conslcllarioii. but 
something inside Luders said no. I le put 
a U-shaped keel on Eagle and. when 
asked w liy, could only shrug. 

Bill Luders cares little for the punctilio 
of yacht racing, or of anything else. It 
is doubtful whether he even owns a 
necktie. But where it may count in per- 
formance Luders is a stickler for form. 
Since the measurement rules bound the 
arena in which he must prove himself, 
he is as fussy about them as about scum 
on his boat’s bottom. His enemies like 
to call him a rule-beater but. according to 
Bill l.uders, rules should cither say what 
they mean or be taken at face value as 
meaning what they say. 

One of his roughest assaults on a 
measurement rule was staged in 1959. 
The Luders yard was at llial time build- 
ing a whole class of 39-foot cruising boats 
called the L 27s. Bill took one of these, 
ripped out its insides, rerigged it to fol- 
low the letter of the Cruising C lub of 
America rating rule, named it (uppro- 
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priatcly) Slann and campaigned it on 
l.ong Island Sound to show up the glar- 
ing defects in that rule. 

The -Storm raised by Sturm blew in 
and out of committee rooms and club 
bars from one end of the Sound to the 
other all summer long, but it served its 
purpose. The gaps in the rule were closed. 

Three years ago Luders sailed Sturm on 
another foray against the rule-writers. 
It was his opinion then that loo many 
boats were taking advantage of a weak- 
ness in phrasing dealing with the meas- 
urement of mainsail area. “We wanted 
to show that if a boat was going to be a 
boat, it had to have a proper mainsail." 
he said. To make his point. Bill sailed 
Sturm out of Stamford rigged like a 
kctcli with u mainsail no bigger than a 
dinghy's. It was ridiculous, but it lilted 
the rule. Once again the rule was changed. 

Of the many other, less contentious, 
craft that Luders has designed within 
the limits of one rule or another, the 
best-known are probably those of the 
I. 16 Class, whose members now number 
more than 200. Bill also designed the 
44-foot Naval Academy yawls, the only 
one-design boats of their size in the 
world. He has draw n droves of boats to 
the 5.5-metcr rule, including the class 
champion Bingo, which last month won 
the right to represent the U..S. at the 
Olympics in Tokyo. 

Most of l.uders' boats are character- 
ized by their fine ends and graceful sheer. 
Eagle's deck is flat, but she is as free of 
frills, as clean and graceful as a tor- 
pedo. Her form consists basically of a 
line entry, a beam carried well aft. fairly 
hard, flat bilges and a keel quite narrow 
above the lead. She is designed to move 
particularly well in heavy winds and big 
seas but. as Luders himself puts it char- 
actcrislically, “I think she shows up 
pretty well all round.” 

That F.agle means a lot to Bill Ludens 
is apparent to anyone who knows him 
well, but he himself would never put 
the feeling in w-ords any stronger than 
that. If by any remote chance she should 
fail to do as well as he expects Bill 
l.uders would in all likelihood not say 
much about that. Most probably, how- 
ever. he would return to the home in 
Stamford he shares with his lovely wife. 
Peg. and their grown son, Jack, retire to 
the barn, sit down at his xylophone and 
play it loud and furiously. 

Thai’s what Bill Luders docs when he 
needs to let off steam. end 



Why the Karmann Ghia 
costs more than a Volkswagen. 


Front lenders are formed in three 
sections. Then smoothed and 
polished by hand. 

The weld where the top 

joins the body 

is pounded smooth by hand. 

Doors are precisely and expertly 

fitted by hand, 

then buRed by hand. 

All uneven spots are filled by hand. 
(Or filed down by hand.) 

Then smoothed out 
by hand. 

The body is plunked into 
a bathtub full of paint, then baked 
tn an oven, and wet-sanded 


with emery paper. By hand. 

Coat §2 is sprayed on by hand. 
Baked. 

Wet-sanded by bond. 

Coat #3 is sprayed on by hand. 
Baked. 

Wet-sanded by bond. 

Coat fA is sprayed on by hand. 
Baked. 

Finished. 

Convertible tops ore padded 
by hand. 

Finally, 

the body is lowered 

gently onto a strictly functional 

Volkswagen chassis. 


The one that comes with VW’s 
big 15-inch wheels, 
torsion bars, 

4-speed synchromesh transmission, 
ond air-cooled rear engine. 

It's VW economies like this 
that keep the Ghia out of the 
$5,000 price doss. 

You poy $2,295* for the coupe, 
$2,495* for the convertible. 

Our regular 

stubby-nosed model is $1,595.* 

Which only goes 
to show you, 
the Ghia is expensive. 
For a Volkswagen. 




Wouldn't It be fun 
to own a band? 



You can! 


There’s a whole big, swingin' band right 
inside that innocent looking Hammond 
Organ. 

Hammond's famous Harmonic Draw- 
bars give you the sounds of trumpets, 
trombones, saxophones, fifes, tubas— 
even Sousaphones. 

And Hammond’s Touch-Response 
Percussion lets you bring in snare drums, 
bass drums, trap drums — almost any 
percussive effect — any time at all. 

But the beauty pan of owning our 
one-man-band is that you can play it in 
just 30 days. 

And we'll send you all the details and 
show you all the Hammond Organ mod- 
els if you'll just march down to the mail- 
box with our coupon right now. 

Shown: The Hammond M-102 Spinel Model in wal- 
nut, contemporary styling, Sl.Sis. Ctth^r Hjrnmond 
modeU Irotn S'WS. aIi prices (.o,b. lattory, subieet 
to change without noiice. 

THE ONE AND ONLY 

HAMMOND 

ORGAN 

MUSIC'S MOST CIOKIOUS VOICt 
Also MAKERS or tHE HAMMONO RIANO 


Hammond Organ Company 
42fM West Diversey Avenue 
Chicago. Ilhnois 606J9 

Please send colorful brochure showing all Hammond 
Organs. Also send information on Guaranteed Play- 
Time Plan- 

Address 

City. Slate 



The other side of point count 


The honor roll of the American Con- 
• tract Bridge League— the list of top 
winners of master points — has a new 
leading lady, Mary Jane(Mrs. Jules) Par- 
ell of Los Angeles, the personable bridge 
teacher who has long been rated one of 
the outstanding players on the Coast. 
Tournaments there are frequent, entry 


when she took over from another partner 
of mine, Sally Young. It detracts noth- 
ing from Mary Jane's accession to note 
that Helen's record of 32 national cham- 
pionships still stands. Indeed, it may 
never be equaled. 

In addition to her charm and bril- 
liant style, Mary Jane is capable of the 



SOUTH WEST 

2|^ PASS 

2 N.T. PASS 

PASS/ PASS 


NORTH EAST 

2S PASS 

3 N.T. PASS 


lists arc huge, and each season's master- 
point harvest yields a bumper crop. 

Mary Jane has won seven national 
championships, many regional titles and 
virtually every prize olTercd on the Coast. 
She took the master-point lead with a 
spurt of 45 points at the Rocky Moun- 
Vain Regional tournament in Denver 
over Independence Day weekend. That 
put her over the 5.400 mark and just 
ahead of the former alltime leader and 
my favorite partner, Mrs. Helen Sobel. 
Helen had been leading lady since 1947, 


smooth, steady performance a top- 
ranked player must always deliver. At 
the start of her reign, it is perhaps appro- 
priate to illustrate her skill by the deal 
shown above in which the opening lead 
was decisive. Cover all the cards except 
West's until you have studied the bid- 
ding and decided on the lead that prom- 
ises your best chance to defeat the oppo- 
nent's no trump game, 

South’s opening bid of two clubs was 
artificial, showing a strong hand. But 
it is not forcing to game as it was when 
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ihis bid was lirsi introduced. Today most 
players agree that it is forcing only to 
the level of two no trump if partner's 
first response is the negati,ve bid of two 
diamonds. 

This change allows the higher no- 
trump opening bids to be even more pre- 
cise than they were, reducing their range 
to two points. An opening bid of two 
no trump now shows 21 22 points, two 
clubs followed by two no trump shows 
23 24; three no trump shows 25-26. two 
clubs followed by three no trump shows 
27 or more. As you will see when you 
uncover the other three hands. North 
had more than enough to warrant going 
on to three no trump. Meanwhile, what 
would you lead from the West hand? 

If you use point count as a guide only 
in your bidding, you arc overlooking an- 
other important area in which it can be 
valuable: the count can also guide you 
in the play by telling you what your 
opponents arc pretty sure to have and 
what your partner simply cannot have. 

South's two-no-truinp rebid makes it 
likely that he will liold the acc-quccn of 
hearts. But if you are thinking of trying 
a waiting lead, count your points and re- 
consider. You have 10 points in your 
hand, so partner can't have much and 
getting him in in time to lead a heart 
through declarer does not look promis- 
ing. An opening hciwt lead from you is 
necessary. 

The standard lead, of course, is the 
heart jack. But in this situation there is 
no question who has the ace of hearts, 
so your hope of trapping the queen in 
dummy is nil. hurthermore, if partner 
happens to have the lone queen, all de- 
clarer has to do is duck the first trick. 
So your correct lead is the kitiK of hearts, 
which enables you to defeat the contract 
if partner or dummy has the lone queen. 

Mary Jane led the heart king. The lead 
smothered dummy's queen, and declarer 
could not make his contract. He took 
two diamonds, five clubs and a heart. 
But as soon as he led a spade. West had 
the spade ace and four good hearts to 
set the contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Standard leads arc an excellent guide 
when the location of the opponents' key 
cards is unknown. But when the bidding 
reveals where the high cards must be. 
independent thinking is better than a 
knowledge of "the book." end 



Now— you can mix perfect Daiquiris 
in 30 seconds flat 


T MKShCRHT; Fro/cn Fresh Daiquiri 
Mix iinJ dry Puerto Kican rum. 
Hach can of Daiquiri Mix makes 12 
perfect Daiquiris. Unused mix stays 
fresh for days. 1 ook for it at food or 
liquor stores. 

iiii p oriiint rciiiiiuUr: use only white 
or silver Puerto Kican rum. Puerto 


Kican rums arc distilled at high proof 
for rsirci dryness, then aged in oak. 
l ook for the bottles with those proud 
words — Piierft) Hicnii Hunt. 

recipe booklet with 'I ilcliiiluful lum 
drinks. W'riic: Rum Rookict, Dcpl.S-4. 666 
t ifih Ave.. Nc* York. N.Y. 10019. 

lliiii|uiri .Mis Is disiribulcd by W'ilbiir-FIlis 
Co.. Inc., New York .iiid Los Anyeles. 
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learn to fly in a week 

How's thut'.’ Leurn to fly in just u week? .Simple. For the most fascinating week's vacation 
you’ve ever had. plan to spend it at your nearby friendly Piper dealer’s airport, or an airport 
near your favorite summer resort — and you can be flying solo by the end of the week. 
Just a couple of lessons a day will do it — more fun than a round of golf — and you’ll still 
have time for golf. too. 

Flying’s so easy now with the Piper Cherokee 140 — newest, casicst-to-fly Piper ever 
built (easier even than the Cub). The Cherokee's 'total flying ease." plus its modern. low 
wing design and ample reserve power, make flying a cinch. Learn FREE, of course, if you 
buy your ow n Piper. 

Want to sample flying first? Just tell your Piper dealer you'd like to take his .Summer 
Special S5 Infrtxluctory Lesson. If you don’t know his name, look in the Yellow Pages or 
write us and we’ll send you his name and a new "Learn to Fly" facts kit. Just write Dept.7-SJ. 


PIPER 


AtRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Hoven, Po. (Main OHiee») • Vero Beach, fla. 
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PART I 


THE MONSTERS AND ME 

BY TOMMY McDONAt.D 


In a .series of cundiil eon verscn ions with Senior Editor Tex Mauk\ the snudlesi nion in the NFL tells of the 
rifiors of a New Mexico boyhood, his spectacular career at Oklahoma and how both helped prepare him for his 
hiither education in the arts of pass catching and simple survival among the behemoths of professional football 



As one of the smallest men in the National Football League 
now that Eddie LeBaron has retired. I guess I am the 
smallest regular of all I have spent half my time plotting 
ways to catch passes and the other half figuring out how to 
stay alive. At 5 feet 9 and 175 pounds I am a mackerel 
among sharks. The sight of Mc[>onald stretching out for a 
high one affects defensive backs the way a chunk of horse- 
meat affects my poodle. Calhoun. They bite me. with relish. 
I have been knocked unconscious live times in my seven 
years of pro football, and at one time or another 1 have 



played with a broken jaw, a shoulder separation and as- 
sorted cracked ribs. 

But I have always made a point of bouncing right up aft- 
er being hit. As a regular 1 have missed only four games. I 
don't like to let .some big guy on the other side think he can 
hurt me just because I am small. If ho gives me his best lick 
and doesn't cave me in he gels a little discouraged. 1 guess 
I simply get a kick out of proving there's a place for a runt 
in pro ball. I don't enjoy the punishment. I just like catch- 
ing passes, and maybe helping a team win a 
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IHR MONSTERS ANt) ME 


champio/i.shjp. ihc "a> jj "orkcd oin vvjih the Rhilijdeiphi;i 
tugtes in 1960. 

Do^^n inside I'm ;i peaceable man. a sentimental man. 
I like people, and I want them to like me. I think I could 
even like Hill Pellington. the gentleman from the Baltimore 
Colts who put me to sleep for a while in my very first ex- 
hibition game in the pros, if he'd only stop trying to squash 
me like a beetle when he gets a piece of me. And since I 
have been traded to the Dallas Cowboys I hope the foot- 
ball fans of Dallas will take a liking to me. Having grown 
up in New Mexico. I consider myself a neighbor, a real 
friendly neighbtrr. 

Let bygones be bygones. I say. li has been a liMig lime 
since I played for Oklahoma and we beat Texas three 
straight years. It was a thrill for me to score live touch- 
downs against Texas but. now that I think back. I was 
pretty lucky. It was a special thrill in my senior year when 
I made a 53-yard reception, away out on my lingertips on 
the IS, and ran it over for a touchdown, but I'll forget all 
about it if Dallas will. 

I just hope I can do the same for the Cowboys there in 
the Cotton Bowl — and it is only human nature to vsant to 
do well against the Eagles. It was a shock to be traded away 
from the Eagles after seven >ears — and 2ti7 rcvepiions for 
66 louchdovvm and 5.499 yard.s— buJ lhaJ's foolbaJ), Any- 
way. I think 1 have learned something about playing this 
game -about survival, too — since 1 first got into it on my 
sixth-grade team back in Roy. N. Mcx. 

Home in Roy was a small farm. I liked being a farm bo>. 

1 used to get up at 5 o’clock, and the first thing I had to do 
was bring in the cows— that was a mile xsalk each way— 
and milk them. Then after the cows were milked, I fed the 
chickens and slopped the pigs and gathered the eggs. Then 
it Was time for breakfast. After breakfast we'd run to school. 
It was fun. Farms arc fun for kids. There's not much to do 
besides work, but there are lots of things to entertain you. 
There aren’t many kids to play with, but there are horses 
to ride, and then we used to have a barn there in Roy that 
had high stacks of hay in it. and when the hay got low, my 
brother. C. R.. and I would climb up on it and sw.in-di\c 
o(T the top, down into the hay on the floor. 

The thing I didn’t like was cattle-branding time. V\’e used 
to have to dehorn them, too, and when they cut the horn 
olf the blood spurts and the calf bawls, and I used to fed 
sorry for them. I was supposed to help hold them down, 
and my si/e was no help then. 

I would try to hold a leg or something and they would 
kick and throw me ahoiit 20 feet, and I would get back and 
try again, and they would kick me another 20 feet. My 
granddad used to laugh himself almost to death. That was 
his entertainment for the day. I liked riding our horse Billy 
a lot better than wrestling calves, and I still ride whenever 
I get a chance. 

I was lucky as a kid, 1 guess, with all the fun I had. For 
example, to show you I was lucky. I caught typhoid fever 
just as they developed a new’ drug to cure it. I was one of the 


first they tried it on. I was lucky my dad decided to five in 
Roy. and that was purely an accident. He was born in Jop- 
lin. Mo., and he had to quit school in the sixth grade. He 
caught a train for California and happened to get olT in 
Roy to get something to cat. and somebody olTered him a 
job as a mechanic in a garage, so he slaved. 

If I needed a whipping. Dad would let Mother whip me. 
Bui when he really wanted to get a point over to me. he 
would take me out himself. He used to just grab me by one 
hand, and we would go in a little circle, and 1 would get 
the old strap. Dad was a part-time farmer, part-time elec- 
trician and full-time sports lover. He had been a good pitch- 
er. and he hatl come close to having a tryout with the 
St. Louis Cardinals. His dream was for me or C. R. to be 
a big-league ball-player, bin he was willing to settle for a 
good showing in any sport. 

He encouraged us to run hard and play hard. C, R. and 
I didn’t always walk or ride the mile to school in Roy; more 
often we ran it. Dad rigged up a spotlight so we could prac- 
tice basketball at night after milking the cows. We must 
have gotten out the bats and balls for a thousand pepper 
games. Dud was proud of our athletic ability. 

I 'Va.s always fij.si. Dad did a lot of power-fine 
troubleshooting in the towns around Roy. and 
during school vacations 1 would go along with him. People 
would come to stand around and gawk. Dad would .strike up 
a conversation with somebody and. first thing you know. 
I would be running a race with the guy's son. ••Fll bet S5 
Tommy here can beat your son." Dad would say. Then 
we'd get about 50 yards away and race back to the crowd. 

I earned l^ad a nice piece of change that way. 

Dad liked my speed, but he was a little worried about 
my si/e. When I was in the eighth grade he and my football 
coach decided to have me stay back a year to give me a 
chance to grow , i didn’t want to. but Dad bought a motor- 
bike for me to change my mind. It didn’t make any differ- 
ence. I didn’t grow an inch. Si/c helps but it isn't everything, 
except maybe in a hog-growing contest. I entered one of 
those when I wa.s in the Future Farmers of America. My 
project was to raise a prize hog. A friend sold me my pick 
of a litter, and out of that whole lot I picked the one that 
turned out to be the runt. He had speed and good moves, 
but the competition w as for hogs the size of defensive tack- 
les, not -scutbacks. 

I had better luck in sports. From the sixth grade on 
through high school I was a football quarterback, and I 
had a knack for basketball and the sprints, too. The only 
thing I had trouble with in high school was my studies. 1 
wasn’t blessed with too much intcnigcnce. I guess, and com- 
peting in sports cuts your study time. After school we would 
work out ut one sport or another until 6 or 6:30. and by the 
time 1 got home 1 was tired. After my high school sopho- 
more year wc moved to Albuquerque. Dad had tw o reasons 
for moving — a better job and the knowledge that college 


\sould have a hcticr chance of seeing mv brother and 
me. C. R. had no luck at all. In his senior >car his hack was 
broken in an automobile accident. He recosered. but that 
was Just about the end of his sports career. 

It was up to me to be the athlete. In my senior year I was 
fortunate enough to break the state scoring record in foot- 
ball with 157 points. I broke the city scoring record in bas- 
ketball. In track I won live gold medals in the state meet 
running the 100, the *20. the low hurdles and two relays. 
With a favoring wind J could occasionaJly do the 100 in 9.7. 
On a still day it was 10 tlat. 

^Iorc colleges were interested in me as a basketball pros- 
pect than for football or track. The only football scholar- 
ship olTers I received were from Southern Methodist and 
New Mexico. I went to Oklahoma almost by accident. 
Hrucc Drake, the Oklahoma basketball coach, was in Al- 
buquerque coaching an all-star high school team. He stayed 
over to watch an all-star football game that I was playing in 
and asked me to have my parents write to Oklahoma. 

i’op Ivy. then an Oklahoma assistant coach, now a scout 
for the football Giants, invited my parents and me to visit 
Norman, f)kla. That is when I lirsi met Bud Wilkinson. 

They called him the Great \S hite l ather around there, 
but not in his presence. I was asked to take a seat in his 
outer ollice and wail. I fell like a kid with a looihache 
wailing to see the dentist. My hands were sweating. I was 
scared skinny. There I was, 5 feet 6 and 143 pounds, won- 
dering hi'w Id impress the co.icb of some of the mo.st ire- 
mendous football teams of all lime. 

I was Mnally called in. and as Mr. W ilkinson talked to me 
I began thinking that I might l>e loo small for college foot- 
ball. I told him so. My si/e was against me. I didn't want 
to sit on the bench. 

"Why. Tommy." he s;iid, "if lhal'.s what yc»u think you 
are going to do here, then that's what you are going to do. 
But if you make up your mind that you are going to play 
for Oklahoma, you'll do it. You will have to decide." 

I don't know how 1 impressed Mr. W ilkinson. but he has 
never stopped impressing me. T he papers at home were im- 
pres.sed in another way when J enrolled at Norman. They 
blasted me for going out of the stale. 

Mother had wanted me to go to Notre Dame. She wrote 
them a letter and sent along some press clippings. They re- 
plied that I was a mite loo small. That tickles me, heeause 
in my senior year at Oklahoma we waxed Notre Dame 
40 0. and i did all right. 

I thought about that letter as I was walking olT the Held. 
One of the fathers came up to me. “lommy." he said, "I 
want you to know that on the day we decided not to offer 
you a scholarship the good Lord was not with us." Thai 
made me feel real good. 

It was after losing to Notre Dame in n)> freshman year 
that Oklahoma began its famous 47-game winning streak. 
That was the only defeat during my four years at Norman. I 
wasn't a receiver then, of course, but a running back and 
passer on the option play , I could catch the football, though. 


and when I was a senior. Mr. S\ ilkinson gave us a passing 
play with me as the receiver. It was simple enough. At the 
snap I ran into the line of scrimmage and sort of milled 
around for a couple of counl.s. trv ing to gel lo.si. and then 
busted out behind the defense. The play was good for six 
touchdowns, including that long one — and ! promise not to 
mention it again— against Texas, Jimmy Harris, our qiiar- 
lerbaek. threw it. \^'hen I got clear of the defense and saw it 
coming I knew I couldn't run and keep an eye on it too. 
1 just puJ my head down and took off like a New Mexico 
roadrunner and tried to judge when to put my hands out. I 
lucked out and guessed right. It came down over my head 
and onto my Hngertips. Someone said afterward it was so 
far out in front of me I caught it with my fingerprints, not 
my Hngertips, 

. ..muma! 
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THE MONSTERS AND ME 


In college I didn't think about playing pro ball because 
of my si^e. Then, on television, I saw Doak Walker — not a 
real big man — playing out on the flank for Detroit. I 
thought maybe 1 could live out there. Anyway, all of the 
clubs sent telegrams asking if I wanted to play, and 1 re- 
plied yessirree, but I couldn’t believe they were serious. 

I wasn’t drafted until the third round by the Eagles. Be- 
fore I could sign I had some postseason games to play, in- 
cluding the Hula Bowl in Honolulu, in those days it was a 
game between college and professional all-stars. It was my 
first taste of action against the pros. I could tell I had a lot 
to learn when I got hung on a hay hook. 

I was playing halfback and going through the line on a 
little swing-pass pattern. On the farm a hay hook is a tool 
for moving bales of hay. In football it is the outstretched 
arm of a defensive player, used to reap pass receivers or ball 
carriers. This linebacker sw ung his arm up out of now here, 
and all of a sudden 1 had a broken nose and split lips. The 
flanker position, out away from the hay hooks, was look- 
ing better and better. 

I was just as ignorant about talking contract terms, and 
Billy Vessels, the great Oklahoma back who was four years 
ahead of me. gave me some advice. He said pick a money 
figure and stick to it. I picked SI2.000. Every time I talked 
to Vince McNally, the Eagles' general manager. I stiid. 
••Twelve and one”— 512,000 and a one-year contract. 1 
finally got it. These days youngsters are getting SIOO.OOO 
and more for signing, but that’s life. 1 came along five or 
six years too soon. 

Clarence Peaks, the Michigan State running back, was 
the Eagles’ No. I draft choice that year, with Billy Barnes 
of Wake Forest .second, me third. Sonny Jurgensen of Duke 
fourth and my Oklahoma quarterback. Jimmy Harris, 
fifth. 

In the summer of 1957 1 went straight to the College All- 
Star camp in Evanston, 111. instead of reporting to the Eagle 
camp in Hershey. Pa. We had a tremendous All-Star 
squad. Paul Hornung and John Brodie were the quarter- 
backs. Among the running backs were Jimmy Brown, Don 
Bosscler. Billy Barnes. Jon Arrclt, Abe Woodson and me. 
Clarence Peaks was playing on defense. The flankers were 
Jim Podolcy and Del Shofner, Jerry Tubbs was at center, 
Ron Kramer was one of the ends and Jim Parker one of 
the guards. 

As it turned out, Jimmy Brown and I sat on the bench 
most of the game. Curley Lambeau was the All-Star coach, 
and Jimmy Brown and 1 were alternate running backs. 
Lambeau said we would play in the second quarter. We 
were supposed to alternate quarters with Barnes and Ar- 
nett. But the second quarter came and we didn't get in, 
and then the half came and we still hadn't been in. and 
Jimmy and I were fuming. 

In the dressing room at half time Lambeau said, •'You 
guys let Barnes and Arnett start again, and I’ll put you in 
after about five minutes." What was I going to say? He 
w'as the coach. The third quarter came and went and we still 


didn't gel in. and then in the fourth quarter, when the 
Giants were kicking the straw- out of us. Lambeau finally 
called me over and said go in and throw the option pass. 
It was third and 12. 

As soon as I went out on the field, the Giant defense 
started hollering "option” because I was noted for that 
play. 1 got the ball and ran the option, and I couldn't 
even sec a receiver for all the Giants in the way. I kept the 
ball and ran for minus one. I got up and started back to 
the huddle, and there was Arnett coming in for me. 

After that experience 1 went to the Eagle camp feeling 
blue. Sonny and Jimmy and I worried plenty w hether we'd 
survive the Eagles’ cut. At the time of our last exhibition 
game on the coast, against the 49ers. I still didn’t know, I 
figured if they cut me out there it would be cheaper than 
an earlier cut in the East, because the carfare home would 
be peanuts. 

But I made it -and then spent the first eight league 
games on the bench. In the ninth. Coach Hugh De\ore 
sent me in as a flanker, "This is it." I thought. "I either 
show something here or screw the whole thing up." 

I was fortunate. We were playing Washington, and the 
defensive halfback covering me was Joe Walton. They had 
switched him from end to defensive back — why I’ll never 
know, because Joe Just isn’t that fast. He is doing real great 
at end now- for the Giants. 

Jurgensen was our quarterback. He started out throwing 
to Bobby Walston on the other flank. Then he asked me. 
"Can you get deep on W'alton?" I said. ’'I’ll try." 

W'alton was playing me back about 14 yards, w hich gave 
me a big advantage on short passes. He had to play back 
there to have some chance on the deep ones. W'ell, 1 got 
behind him. Just as Sonny threw, someone hit his arm and 
the pass was short. Walton stopped running with me and 
stood waiting to intercept. I went back and circled around 
Walton, jumped up in front of him and caught the ball. 
W'hen I came down Walton was off balance. I took off 
for the end zone and made the touchdown. In the same 
game Sonny hit me in the pocket between the zones of the 
Redskins’ defense, and 1 scored another touchdown. 

The sportswriters asked me afterward why I hadn’t let 
anybody know that 1 could catch the football. 1 said. "I 
can't. At least I can’t run patterns the way they should be 
run. I still have to learn how." 

The skills you learn in college aren't necessarily useful 
in pro ball. Jimmy Harris was a terrific split T quarterback 
at Oklahoma. He could run the option real well. But the 
Eagles played Sonny because Sonny had the arm and 
Jimmy didn’t; what the pros want is the arm. Harris be- 
came a defensive back. When it comes to throwing, there 
isn’t an arm in the business as strong as Sonny’s, except 
maybe Johnny Unitas'— and, when he was playing. Norm 
Van Brocklin’s. 

1 started the rest of my first year, but didn't learn a great 
deal. Then, the following year, the Eagles signed the man 
who taught me what the game is all about. 
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Dutch Van Brocklin wasn't the most diploinalic gu> in the 
world. He was triendlv over a cup of cofTcc. but a bard man 
on the field. The first time I worked with him in practice 
and came back after running a pattern he just stared at me 
for a minute. Then he said. "VlcDonald. you're terrible. 
You may be the worst I ever saw . You need more than help. 
You may need donations. " Funny man. Van Brocklin. 

Dutch was working wiilt all of us. He actually taught 
Pete Ret/lalfhow to catch a football. He made Pete work 
at receiving the ball in every conceivable position, and 
today Pete's a line receiver with good hands. 

We had to get used to the way Dutch threw. There was 
a big dilfcrcncc between his delivery and Sonny's. He 
threw a soft hall. Sonny threw hard. In that way Sonny is 
like Unitas and Bobby Layne and .lohn Brodie and Billy 
Wade. Passers like Van Brocklin would be Fddic LeBaron. 
Y. A. Tittle and Otto Ciraham. 

We were not a top team that year or the next, but we 
were developing that spirit, cohesion, togetherness— call 
it what you like- which can make a so-so team a lot better 
than it looks on paper. In camp one day in 1959 I was in 
the whirlpool bath and a lineman shoved my head under 
just for laughs. He weighed 280; I wasn't strong enough 
to shove his hand away, He didn't know that I could hold 
my breath a long time — something like two and a half 
minutes. I stayed under a couple of mimilcs. then let a 
little air out. When he saw the bubbles coming up he 
panicked. He grabbed me by the hair and hauled me oui. 
I leaned over, real limp, and he hollered. "Tommy, speak 
to me!” It scared hell out of him. but everybody else had a 
good laugh. 

T hings like that pulled the club closer together. 
On the licld 1 was getting a book on the defen- 
sive backs. I was learning that a good many of them talk to 
you and try to distract you. Some would give me the nee- 
dle. Others would help me up after tackling me and say. 
"Nice catch, but don't work so hard.'' 

The roughest back for me, whether he speaks or not. 
is Night Train Lane of the Lions. He's a wonderful guy 
personally and I like him. but he has so much speed you 
need five or six seconds to throw enough moves into him 
to get away — and you almost never get that much time. 
He plays you up close, maybe six yards away. Any time a 
back can play you that tight, you're in trouble. It means 
he has as much speed as you do, or more, on the deep 
passes, and is taking away the short ones. He can't alford 
to make many mistakes, playing in that close, but Night 
Train has so much speed he can outrun his mistakes. He 
is tall. loo. and can jump like a Jackrabbit. 

When I am playing against the Giants and Erich Barnes 
IS covering me. he will give me anything up front to make 
sure I don't get the long bomb on him. But when you catch 
one up front, he'll come in and really try to rack you up. 
figuring if he can sting you a little you won't want to 


catch tltc ball so much ncM time. You will be aware of him. 

Johnny Sample, with the Redskins now. has real good 
speed, but he is not as tall as Barnes or Night Train Lane, 
and he will try to play you real short. He knows he can 
run with you. and he will depend on his speed to stay with 
you wherever you go. 

Jerry Stovall of the Cards is a speed bail, and so is Roose- 
velt Taylor of the Bears. They haven't been around as long 
as Night Train, though. You can do things to them that 
you can't do to him. Most of the defensive backs are fast, 
of course. A few aren't, Tom Brookshicr. w hen he was w ith 
the Eagles, was one of the most amazing. If the receivers 
Itad known how slow he really was! But Tomcat was prob- 
ably the best defensive back the Eagles ever hud. He was 
tough. He really worked on the receivers. Just as the ball 
was snapped, he liked to sneak up and belt an end to mess 
up his pattern. After he's had a few of those belts an end 
starts to look for them. It lakes something away, to put 
it mildly. 

.-M (irst. I didn't have anything you could call a pattern 
to disrupt. My style was to go out full speed and grab. 
The first thing Van Brocklin taught me was that you must 
be an actor. "Tom Fears and Flroy Hirsch were actors." 
he said "They would come out of the huddle on a pass 
play looking poor mouth, as if they never expected the 
ball to come within a mile of ihem." 

He knew what he was talking about. W hen your number 
IS called you have to go out there with your eyes blank 
and make (he halfback look at you and think. "It’s a run- 
ning pl.iy this time; this guy is looking to go downfield 
and get a block. " Then when you move out you go at 
half speed, then turn it on, then slow up. turn it on, slow 
up. turn it on. You never blast olT full speed because that 
alerts the defensive back. Or. if the ball is not coming to 
you. you can't just stand up. That tells your back the play 
is going the other way and frees him to help out over 
there. 

I think this is something that hurts Bobby Mitchell of 
the Redskins. If he doesn't go hard, you know he's not 
going to get the ball. 

Pete and Bobby Walston and I worked vviih Van before 
practice most of the time, because after practice you are 
too tired to absorb very much, We would go over all the 
moves: outs, corners, posts, hooks, pitch-outs, centers, 
crosses — everything. When we made mistakes Van would 
run the patterns himself. He wasn't fast, but watching 
him you could visualize what he wanted against every back 
you would be in against. 

Speed got me to the Eagles, and now I was discovering 
that speed was my biggest problem. I was trying to use too 
much of it too often. Van taught me that you only go full 
throttle w hen you have gotten behind the defender. Other- 
wise you want to move at half speed or three-quarter 
speed and be certain your jukes are under control. 

Van also taught me to concentrate. When he called a play 
with me us a receiver I would go out on the llank thinking, 
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I gisiiiy it a\sa> ? Do my eyes look lingly? Ha\e i gtil 
a smile on my face because I know the ball is coming to me? 
I'd better catch it when it comes, too. or else.” You hear 
about players getting butterflies before a game. I got butter- 
flies every time Van called a long pass to me. 

The hardest patterns for me to learn were an out. then a 
corner, then a /ig-oui. where you run a kind of double out. 
You want to decci\e the back into thinking you are going 
to run an out. where you break to the sideline. Then you 
turn uplicld. and as soon as he is running hard with you. 
you cut to the sideline again. It's a hard pattern. One of the 
best at it was Billy How ton when he was with the Cowboys. 

The footwork is tricky, and knowing exactly hovx fast to 



go and at the same time .sensing whether ilie back is taking 
your bait adds to the difliculty. You don’t learn it in college. 
It lakes two or three years in the pros just to get onto the 
little technical things. They talk about hearing footsteps 
meaning a back coming up to hit you just as you catch a 
pass - but those footsteps can mean different things. 'Vou 
must be able to judge how far away the back is witliout 
looking at him, If he is running with you. you can cut a 
pattern olf sharp. Ifhc is not with you and you cut it sharp 
anyway, he'll be right in there for the ball. 

The pros do not waste lime on fundamenlal maneuvers. 
If you can't execute them, forget pro ball. When they have 
a defensive-line scrimmage they arc only interested in lind- 
ing out which lineman can gel to the quarterback quickest 
or which ofl’ensive lineman can hold the defender out Ivest. 

In Van Brocklin's finishing school I learned to experi- 
ment with the back keyed on me whether I was going to 
catch the ball or not. I went over the things I saw in the 
game films. Maybe that week he was covering to the inside. 
\^'hat do I do if lie plays me head up or to the outside? He 
might play farther back or closer in. Or, with the kind of 
two-man coverage 1 get most of the time, the corner back 
might play me close and to the outside to lake away the 
outs and the hileh-outs. and then again it might be inside 
for the hooks and slants. What if the corner linebacker 
helps him inside? I learned that if I got past those two the 
safely would likely be waiting for me. looking for a post or 
a corner or a cross, which would be the only patterns left to 
run, I would be past the point of no return on the others. 

Double coverage is murder. The quarterback has to have 
the arm and the confidence to really pop the ball in there, 
and he has to be gambler enough to lake the chance in the 
first place. The odds favor interception when he tlirows to 
a receiver covered by two men. But ifthcquartcrback is not 
w illing to take that chance the receiver being doubled w inds 
up with nothing for the day, 1 was lucky with the tagles in 
having two quarterbacks. Jiirgensen and Van Brock hit. who 
were willing to take tlie risk. On the short ones they would 
lire the ball in. and on the long ones they were willing to try 
hitting between the short and long defenders. Completing 
the long pass lakes talent. The bull has to come to the re- 
ceiver just as he has cleared the short man and just before 
he gels to the sector where the deep man will pick him up. 
If the quarterback throws too soon, the short man inter- 
cepts. If he throws late, the long man gets it. 

Last year Sonny was hurt, and his replacement, King 
Hill, didn't have the feeling for that kind of pa.s.s. He had 
a few interceptions and stopped throw ing into double cov- 
erage. 1 was used as a decoy quite a bit last year and for 
that reason caught only 41 passes myself. 

There is a lot of noise on the field, some of it made by me. 
If I think I can confuse the hacks by veiling something, I 
sound off. Say there is a switching man-io-man defense, 
with one back taking you part wav — inside or out or short 
or deep— and then dropping off to pick up another receiv- 
er. I always holler, ■’Switch." as I start downfield. because 
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ihilt is vshal lhe> call to one another, Deceive them and 
they might leave you all alone or drop one of the other 
receivers. Naturally, this works best on rookies. 

The Eagles didn't worry anybody with their running 
game, which made it possible for other teams to double up 
on our receivers — the usual way with the corner back and 
the safety, or with a linebacker and the corner man. 

A linebacker playing you head on costs you a second 
and a half. I figure you have to have four to five seconds to 
throw in all the fakes you can on the defensive back, be- 
cause the quarterback normally has that much time to 
throw and no more. If a linebacker takes a second and a 
half, you have two to three and a half seconds left. That's 
not enough against Night Train or any of the good ones. 

O utweighing me by 50 pounds on the average, 
the linebackers can lean on me hard. Occa- 
sionally. I can get away quickly w ith a head fake. More of- 
ten 1 can't. The roughest linebacker for me is Galen Fiss of 
the Brow ns. Dan Currie of the Packers is almost as tough. 

Some people argue that the receiver has the advantage in 
his duels with the various defenders. I disagree. The defend- 
er has only three things to think about. First, staying with 
you after you have made your break. Second, baiting the 
ball dow n. Third, intercepting if he has that kind of a shot 
at the ball. 

Receivers, first of all. have to think out a pattern. Then we 
have to hope that the offensive line is keeping the big boys 
on defense off the quarterback's neck long enough for him 
to get the ball away. Then there is the matter of catching 
the ball and hanging onto it while a defender is trying to 
rearrange your ribs. 

Snow and rain do not help the receiver, despite what 
you might hear to the contrary. We have to break our 
patterns off crisply. We do not run banana-shaped patterns. 
When we plant a foot on a wet field we arc just as likely to 
slip as the defensive back. And catching the ball on a rainy 
or snowy day is like fielding a 10-pound shot. The leather 
gets soaked, and the ball gets heavy. Unless you have con- 
siderable strength and really squeeze the ball you arc not 
going to hold it. In freezing weather we can count on some 
knee and elbow damage from the hard ground. 

] can't explain exactly how I catch passes. Some people 
are born with the knack, while others couldn't catch the 
ball if it had handles. 1 was blessed with the hands for it, 
and I have developed a lot of little ways of making the 
catches surer. It isn't necessary, to my mind, to have big, 
superstrong hands. My hands arc no larger than my wife’s, 
and I wouldn't say hers arc large for a woman. At Okla- 
homa. passing on the option play. 1 wasn't able to take a 
normal grip on the ball because of the smallness of my 
hands. I had to hold it out at the end and flip it sidearm. 
And I have played for years without the tip of my left 
thumb. 1 lost it in an accident with that motorbike Dad 
gave me. Some receivers squeeze rubber balls or chunks of 


clay to increase the strength of their iui.’ids. I don't. Strength 
isn't as important as sensitivity. 

You have heard of safecrackers w ho .sandpaper the lips 
of their fingers to develop supersensitivity. Well. I do some- 
whai the same thing. Before a game I rub my fingertips 
against something rough, like an unfinished concrete wall, 
to make them tingle. I also bite my nails— not from nervous- 
ness but to get the blood in my fingertips circulating better. 
Flawing basketball helps pass catching. You handle the bas- 
ketball out on your fingertips, too. 

I have learned to play in short sleeves no matter what 
the weather and in spite of bone chips from taking falls on 
unprotected elbows. Sensitivity again. The bare skin of the 
arms is sensitive; jersey sleeves are not. When the ball comes 
in and hits skin your reaction is immediate, your judgment 
is improved and most likely you can hold the ball. It is like 
the difference Iwivvccn catching the ball wearing gloves and 
catching barehanded. With a pair of gloves on. you can't 
catch a thing. 

I have another reason for not wearing long sleeves. See 
how far you can reach in a suit coat. The sleeves bind 
you in the shoulders. A long jersey binds so much that it 
takes an inch or two from my reach, which would mean a 
lot of passes dropped that could be caught. 

In the matter of physical survival, the biggest thing I 
have learned is not to struggle w ith the big boys. Whichever 
way a tackier wants to take me is the way 1 am perfectly 
happy to go. I fall like 175 pounds of spaghetti. 

Unforiunalcly, that technique is not foolproof. In 1959. 
for example. m> jaw was broken when a defensive halfback 
rapped me from the blind side as I was running a pattern. 
By the lime it healed I had played six games. 1 couldn't 
risk having my jaw wired. It wouldn't have taken a very 
hard knock to cut my mouth to pieces. So it was soup 
through a straw for six weeks. 

At my weight I can't afford to be a cream puff. The lime 
Bill Pellington knocked me out I came to while a couple 
of players were walking me to the sidelines. The> told me 
later that I had been singing the Oklahoma fight song, 
Rutnwr Sooner. .Maybe I was. I have always had great ad- 
miration for Mr. Wilkinson. What realty bothered me was 
that it was only my first pro game. Some people were al- 
ready saying that 1 had made All-Amcrica only because 1 
plumed for a great Oklaltoma team. Now they would be 
saying the Eagles had drafted a man with a glass jaw. I 
didn't want that kind of talk to start. I got back into the 
game after missing four plays and played the rest of it. 

In i960 1 was still alive and beginning to understand how 
to play the flanker position. That was the year we won the 
championship, but as the season started none of us sus- 
pected what was coming. 


NEXT WEEK 

In Part 11. Tommy McDonald tells the story of a cham- 
pionship season, discusses such pro stratagems as blitzes, 
audibles and pickoffs, and analyzes his new deal in Dallas. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE Umpire Lcc Weycr 
is a big man (6 fcei 6. 23S pounds), and in 
a Sunday game beiwccn holston (3-5) and 
SAN iRANCisco (I 6) he decided lo throw 
his weight around. The trouble started when 
Giant Reliever Billy O'Dell, the first of three 
men Weycr would eject, entered the game 
in the seventh inning. O'Dell never got to 
throw a pitch. While he was warming up, 
Weyer told the Giants' pitcher he had three 
more practice throws left. O’Dell took this 
as a cue to begin mimicking Weycr's orders. 
Weyer promptly threw O'Dell out as a bud 
actor. The Giants went on to lose that game 
and five more, and by week's end Weycr's 
appraisal of O'DcH's performance fit the 
whole team. San Francisco's pitching was 
a bomb (35 runs given up), but the lack of 
clutch hitting was what really stopped the 
show as the Giants left M men on base. The 
ninih'plaec Colts gained all three of their 
wins against San Franciseo, which slipped 
back to second after four days in first place. 
The Giants' losing ways gave the PHiLAOtL- 
I'HiA Phillies (3-5) Just the chance they 
needed to open up a big lead, but the Phils 
failed to cash in. Batting only .226, they 
were held to three runs or less in five games, 
with rookie Third Baseman Richie Allen 
(.179 average. si\ errors) leading the fall. 
While the top teams faltered, those in the 
middle of the league standings picked up 
ground with winning records. The mii.wau- 
KEE Braves (5-2) lost only when Warren 
Spuhn pitched, and moved within seven 
gantes of first by sweeping three from the 
Giants. Although they only equaled their 
opponents' scoring. 54-54, the si. toms 
Cardinals still won five of seven. Manager 
Johnny Keane needed 23 pitchers us his 
staff failed to come up with a complete 
game, but the hitting was very strong, par* 
tieularly against the Mots, when the Curds 
scored 1 1 runs in one inning, including three 


consecutive home runs. With a .298 team 
butting average and 49 runs scored, the 
LOS ANGtLE.s Dodgers (5-3) showed their 
appreciation of tight pitching by Phil Or- 
tega. l.arry Miller and Joe Moeller, and the 
combination led to three victories. Pete 
Rose hit .5(X>. and reserve Outfielder Marty 
Keough (.406 BA) won two games, one 
with a homer, the other with heads-up base 
running as the cincinna 1 1 Reds (5-3) moved 
solidly into third, just 3'/^ games out of first. 
The CHICAGO Cubs (5-3) won four straight 
complete-game victories, including Ernie 
Broglio's first win since being traded from 
the Cardinals in early June, but still could 
not move above eighth place. The pitt.s- 
HURGH Pirates (3-3) received impressive 
pitching from Bob Veale (2 wins) and Bob 
Friend, who shut out the Phillies, but fell 
to fourth place when 14 other pitchers were 
inelfcetive in the three losses. The nlw 
YORK Mets (2-5) swept their first double- 
header in u year to start the week but then 
lost five straight while allowing 1 1 unearned 
runs that were directly responsible for three 
of the defeats. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE It is no secret 
why the CHICAGO White Sox have remained 
among the American League pennant con- 
tenders, and last week the answer was as 
obvious as ever— pitching. Wiih Gary 
Peters and John Bu/harUt winning twice, 
the Chicago stuff maintained a tight 2.98 
ERA for the season. It is also no secret why 
the Sox are not in first place— no hitting. 
They rank seventh in bulling and ninth in 
home runs. The Chicago (6-2) hitlers broke 
loose last week, however, and the White 
Sox moved w ithin 154 games of first. They 
had 1 1 homers (their season total is only 
64) and butted .293 (season average .246), 
bul the front olTlce was not content to 
stand pat. Chicago traded for right-handed 


power and got it in big Moose Skowron, 
who stepped into the lineup and hit .455. 
As abruptly as Chicago began hitting, the 
MiNNisoTA Twins, hardest-hitting team in 
baseball, stopped. The Twins scored only 
16 runs while losing six of seven, five of 
them by one run. Minnesota hit just .219, 
more than 40 points below its season's av- 
erage. The LOS ANGELES Angcis (6-1 ) had 
both strong pitching and timely hitting. 
Right-hander Fred Newman won twice. 2-1 
and 1-0, and Jimmy Piersall, Bob Rodgers 
and Jim Fregosi delivered game-winning 
hits in the ninth or in extra innings. The 
HOSTON Red Sox (5-3) relied mainly on their 
hitting to win. While Pitcher Bill Mon- 
bouqucitc rediscovered his 20-win form of 
last year w ith two shutouts over the Senators, 
slugging Dick Stuart was the big man, with 
six of the Red Sox's 16 homers, a .355 
batting average and 14 RBIs, The deiroii' 
Tigers (4-5) scored no more than four runs 
in any game and were shut out twice after 
winning three straight by 4-3 scores. Don 
Demeter hit all four of the Tigers' homers. 
The CLiVfLANU fndfans (3-4) hit often with 
power (10 lIRs, including four by Leon 
Wagner), but remained in eighth place be- 
cause of poor pitching. They finally did beat 
the Yankees, for the first time in 10 games 
this year, taking 15 innings to do it on a 
triple by Rookie Bob Chance. The icansas 
CITY Athletics (3-6) also hit with power 
(12 lIRs) and alsowcrc bothered by shoddy 
pitching, as only Ted Bowsficld, a two-time 
winner, and Reliever Wes Slock, who won 
his 12th straight since July 1962, were elfee- 
tive. The Washington Senators (3-5) were 
shut out three times and fell back into the 
cellar after a brief visit to ninth place. The 
NEW YORK Yankees (4-2) and the Balti- 
more Orioles (4-5) were in and out of first 
as the pennant race tightened to a three- 
team tangle (.ve«' paffc f6). 



RON FAIRCTl KNOCK IN THE DOLLARS 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

First Baseiiiun Ron Fairly of the Lus Angeles 
Dodgers is usuallv culled a money player. When 
Fairly hits, something he does in unprcdieiii- 
blc fils and starts, he likes to do it Mith men 
on base. Although Fairly was playing semipro 
buscbalf at the age of If, fie did not really ap- 
preciate the signilieanee of what he was doing 
until a I9.S3 conversation with Carl Furillo. 
••When you look at those base runners." Fiiril- 
lo told the 575,000 bonus baby, •‘forget that 
Ihey'ie men. tueli one is a dollar sign. The 
more dollars you knock in. the more money 
it'll put in your pocket." Last season Fairly 
could have taught his old mentor u few things 
about mcn-oii-base hitting. The southern Cal- 


ifornia redhead hit only .212 with the bases 
empty but .341 with men on and iHled a key 
role in the Dodgers' pennant-winning drivi. 
This year the Dodgers were lighting to stay out 
of the cellar over the first two months of the 
season and Fairly was hitting at siibbascment 
level. .219. Last Friday they moved over the 
.5<)0 murk for the first time siiiec Oiveiting Day, 
with Ron Fairly leading the surge. Since mid- 
June he has turned around two of the numbers 
in his average to read .291, and has been knock- 
ing in a run a game. Last week, as the Dodg- 
ers appeared ready fora run at the lop. Fair- 
ly averaged .393 and had II of ihc Dodgers' 
44 RBIs. including u game-winning home run 
against the Cubs that came, strangely enough, 
with the bases empty. 
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Which one costs $3995? 


The cur on lop is a Ferrari. 7 he car in ihe middle, an Aston 
Marlin. Both cost over SIO.OOO and they're worth every 
penny of it. The car on the bottom is a Volvo I800S. It costs 
S3995.' And we think it's worth a lot more. Like the other 
two, it has disc brakes, 4-speed synchromesh gearbox with 
optional oserdrivc, live rear axle, independent front suspen- 
sion. precise steering, complete instrumentation including 
lachometer. European styling and coach work. Or as Road 


d GuC Coj^t POE w-*! CMit rOE »i gMly h:*h*r, 0»»-' 


& Track magazine pul it, "The 180()S is a very civilized tour- 
ing car for people who want to travel rapidly in style, a Ciran 
Turismo car of the type much in the news these days— but at 
a price that many people who cannot afford 
a Ferrari or Aston Martin will be able to //■''"'"N O 
pay." Next time you have a dull moment on 
your hands, go to your nearest Volvo dealer ■ y/ ’' 
and drive the 1 800S. It'll liven up your day. 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sport* information 
of the week 


BICYCLING MiL-r ^.lining Ihu luail on Ihv 17lli J.iv 
I niH-hnwn J \C Ql I S WOUI I IL itcdalej on m 
cilgf ■;iuinli>niaM Hj>iiion<l Pouliilor h> 5'»i.xonil' 
o<.crult I'lir Ills tourih siraiglii iriiiiKi'li m ihL 2.t-diiv 
Tour dc r rante. Il n.is a rrtord til'ili siciof> lor ilic 
nigged Nond biLvcIi'l. »ko liio uim the race as a 

1. '-jear-old riHikiv in lyjt (he celcbraicd Ins UHli 
birlhda> during (his >ears lourl- )t'* inlal iinie 
was 127 hours •) niiniiies 44 seconds for ihe arduous 

2. Kt.l-mik' road test ihal winds through sis coun- 
iries and cosers iwo niounlain ranges ihe All's 
and the P>rences, 

BOATING On Alaniilos Has Oil l ong lieach. C'alil . 
LO\M 11 SOK rn ol San Oiego, iliiee-liiiie world 
cliaiiipion in the Star class, won the Dragon class 
Ot>nipic Inals and Ihe sk piKi's Penh lor Iok)o 
Assisted h> his tress of Disk Oeaser and C huck 
Kogers. hoih of San Diego, Norih sailed lo font 
firsi places, a second and a Ihird on the lO.h-iiiilc 
OI>mpK- course lo ssin,ssiiii,K.lOk ponil'. 

BOWLING MOii Tim I.. 32. a psihlie iiiilii> eiii- 
plo>ee Iroip Hiih.iri, Ind.. came oul on lop of I?,- 
X72 conu'eliiors ssiih a score of l.(>H4 lo ssin ihc 
S.tO.DOl) firsi pn/e in C hicago's sevcn-monih-long 
i*ercrscn Classic. Tied for second place ssilh 1.657 
ssvre Joe hiien of McHcnrj. Ill, and C'lurenec Biei- 
mann of Sullivan, \lo., each of whom earned M I,- 
250. Thiel, reealhng the mghi of I chrsiar> k when 
he r<i|led his winning eig'\l*g.iiiie scries (202-20O* 
2.W.2l5-l'l6-222-200-2ll)i. said ••'\heij I lined iip 
III siari on the midnight ss|iiad I eoutdn'l move fio- 
wa*d, I Iro/c, l inall) I devided lo iake sonie knee 
trends and ihal's how I go! started." 

Car Ml N ,SAl VI NO of Chicago made a strike in 
the final frame to oxercoitie R.ij Hhith ol -Si. l.ouis 
and win the first prize of St.lHH) m ilie Prolcssional 
llosslers Associalion S24,(ilKI Rockford. III. Open 
Hill> flardssick ol Sail M.iieo. C.ilil- finished in sec- 
ond place. 


BOXING In a mild iipsel al Madison Square Garden. 
JOHNSV lilZZ ARKOnfCrie. Pa. danced, hooked 
and jabPes] his wa> lo a unanimous UVround sK-- 
cision user seventh-ranked ligliiweighi I r.mkie 
Narvaez ol New York- The viclorv lor llizz.irro. the 
lop-ranking lunior lightweight, cvienjesl his eaicer 
rceotd lo 47 wins .igainsl I losss’s and iwo draws. 

xtNCiNO— The U.S. Olvmpic team of 14 men and 
live women was chosen aflei (he iltiee-dav Im.il 
irialsinSew Sork. wiih LAVs'RFNC'f ANAST VSI 
of Philadelphia making the 20-herth cspiad in both 
ihc loll and ei'Oeesenis. Siv team niemhers were .ilso 
I960 Ols 111 plans, and Iwo oiliers saher fcncxrs A I • 
Til A KIRI STI Sand I I lilNC HA MORI wete 
on the 1956 Hsingaiuin leani ih.it won a gold medal 
al Melhourne. 1 he repealer* are: I leiil. ALfONSO 
MORAL IS, saher; DAM. MICA H N1 K. epee: Al - 
III RT AM 1 ROD and GI.M CjI aZI R, men's 
loll: and IIAKKIM KING and JANIC'b LI I 
ROM ARS . women's foil. Others selected are: KOH- 
IRTBI CM jndTOMASORI I Y. salver;! R.\NK 
ANCilR, List II BllAMASITR and PALI. 
PI SI in . epsie: Ilf RBI Rl C OJILN and LDWIS 
KK HARDS, men's foil: .ind TOMMY ANGI 1 I , 
ANSI DRLNGIS .md Dl MSI. O'CONNOR, 
women's foil. 


GOLF Louisville's BOBBY* SIC f|()I.S. 2X. shot a 
ihree-iinder-par 67 on Ihe final round for a resiord 
271 and siciory in the PC>A C'liiiinpionship in Co- 
lutnbiis. Ohio (vre ptii^r giSJ. Jack Nicklaiis, the de- 
lending champion, and Arnold i'.ilnicr finished m a 
lie for second with 274. 

RUT H JLSSl.N of Bsmvalt. Calif- shol a roiir-under- 
par fix in the final round lor a 54-hole uilal ol 21 .3 
to vsm first prize in ihe SHl.lXMl Yankee Open at 
Grand Blanc. Midi. .Mickey VVriglil. ir>mg lo win 
tier lonrlh consecutive victory, shol a 74 in Ihe final 
round lo tinivh second. 


MABNESS RACING Ralph Baldwin drove SPI 1 DY 
SC O t t5.».60) to vielory in the S25.000 tialophone 
TriX at Yonkers Racewav. linishing IV* lengths 
ahead of Su -Mac Lad. who finished a nose in front 
of liiird-place Duke Rivdnc). 

In a field of nine 3->car-old liNies. Golden Gait 
harm's GOl.DI N MAKl IT (S6.20). guided hy 
George Sholiy. moved up Irom eighth in the second 
half mile lo overcome Lively Rodney in the $35.- 
131 Hudson I-iitunl) Trot at Yonkers, 

New Zealand-bred CARDIGAN H.\Y (SI2.X0) 
broke the S'onkers track rexord lor a mile as he beat 
Oveririek by a nose in 1:5R 1 ,5 to win the $25,000 
Dan Patch Pace. The former mark of 1 :58 4 5 was 
shared by -Speeds Pick. Adios Butler, Meadow Skip- 
per and Gening Time. 


HORSE RACING — Mrs. Marion duPonl Scoll'v 
MONCzO ($l2.Xbl. ridden h> Wayne Chumbeis. 
(took Ihc lead in ihc stretch and survived a foul 
elaiiu to win (he $1(17. 5IK) Monmuuth Handicap 
at Monmouth Park. N.i. The 5->ear‘old beat la- 
• ored Kelso by a neck in the I Vii-mile lesi. 

Siuiih African-bred COLORADO KING ($VX«», 
Ray 3 ork aho.srd. romped to an easy two-length 
V iclory over Mu si aril Plaster in the $162. 1 Oil Hollv- 
woihI Ciold Cup Handicap al llollvwsvod Park. 
Calif. The 5-vear-nld chcsiniil cisvered the mile and 
a iiiiarler in a Iasi 2.<M> 2 5 for Ins second siraighi 
slakes triumph, having outrun .Mustard Plaster iwii 
weeks earlier in the American ll.indicap. 

I n line t>r Ihe biggest uiisCls in Bnrivli I lioiinighbred 
r.tcing hiscsirv, NASRAM, owned by Mrs. llovscTl 
J J.ickson of Miilslicburg. Va., led from Ihe start 
and defeated Sani.i Claus, winner of both (he Lng- 
lish .inJ Irish Derbies, hy Iwo lengths tor I he $X6.()72 
first money m the King Cicorge VI and Ouc-en fliza- 
belh -Stakes al Ascot Heath. Lngland. The French- 
'rasned 4-yeai-old. ridden by Aiisir.ilian Billy Pyets. 
had been a IlxKio-? long shol to lake the H^'mile 
liirf lest. Navr.im's time was 2;3.'.15. three vCtonOs 
slower iliun the track recofsl. 


MOTOR SPORTS DONALD CAMPUll.L drove 
his jet-powered. 4,5lXI-hp Hhifhinl ro a new aiilo- 
mobile fund speed record of 4i13. 1 mpli on ihe I akc 
I y re sail rials of soiillivin Australia (vc-<- /xiiv Kn. 
To no one's surprise. A I FOA T, IvehinsI Ihe wheel 
of the same eonventi.visal Ironi-engine Oltunhiiiiser 
in which he won llic- lodianap<>lis .<<N>. averaged 
150, .490 mpli to lake the US \C"s I JO-imIe raec al 
Trenton. N,J. 

In heavy ram Jl M CLARK drove his Lotus an aver- 
age of 91.466 mph around the slippery track ai 
Sliillgai i. W est (ierm.iny to win (he 142-milc Soli- 
tude international race for Inrmula I cars. Run- 
ner-up John Siiners sif Lngland splashed acruss the 
finish line 10.4 seconds later in liis I crr.in. 


TENNIS— Ol.NN IS RALSTON of Bakcrsncld. Calif., 
eiiioyinB J rcliiiively discouraging year cseepi for 
his NCAA eliampii'nship. eoinpleiely crushed his 
perennial rival and Davis Cup leamniale. Chuck 
Mc-Kinley. 6-2. 6-2. 6 I lo lake Ihc National Clay 
Court lilie m River f orcvl, III. McKinley had won 
Ihe tournament the past two years. The women's 
tuiirnamenl followed form Top-seeded, deepiv con- 
centrating nancy Rll HI Y of Dallas ran' Mr>. 
Ciiriile C.ildw cll Graehner (.i bride of a week 1 front 
corner lo corner with classically hit Hat backhands 
and forcliands to win llie final. 6 2. 6 I. 
lu crown his second season as a pro, Aiislralia's 
26-year-old, Ictl-handed Rod Laser defeated Pan- 
cho Gonz.ilcz of I os Angeles. 4 6. 6 3. 7 $.6 4. in 
tlw dri/zls finals ot the U.S. Prsvfcssuvnal cham- 
pionship. held on the grass o( the Longwood Cricket 
flub m Brookline. Vlass. Hiv prize was $2,200; 
Gonzalez'. $l.4rH). Ihe pretourn.imeni favorite. 
Ken Rosewall, wound up in fourth place after 
dropping .1 ••pro sel.'^ X 7, to Andrev Gimeno ivf 
Spain, (laser had beaten Rosewall in the semi- 
finals I Roscwall's soluc'C was that he had Che best 
record ol Ihe touring pros IK wins against 5 losses 
- and had earned the most money. $X.700. (ionzalez 
w js 19-9. e.irning $7,300, and Laver wav 17 7. earn- 
ing $6.'NMI. 

Ill J pair of upsets, SI IS L STOCK I OS of Garden 
Cns. N.Y.and LUIS GLASS ot Jackson Heiglils. 
N.$. won Ihc Pastern Junior and Laslern Boys’ 
titles, icspeclivcty. at Ihc West Side Fennis Club in 
Forest Hills. N.Y. Stocklon defeated lop-sc-eded 
Peter I ishbacli (New York Stale schoolboy cltam- 
pioiil m the Junior finals. 6-3. 6-1, while Glass 
beat top-sc-eded Steve Siegel of Tcaneek, N'.J,. H-IO. 
6-0, 6-3, III capture the championship toi Ih-year- 
olds and under. 


TRACK BFIELO P Al D A MLL.S W I NSI ow.a Mill- 
brae. Calif, housewife, placed firsi in three of the 
five events to capture her loiirili convcculivc Nulion- 
al A\U AAomen's Pciilallilon championship with 
4.644 points in Burlingame. Calif, Sally Grilliih of 
Sania Clara, Calif, finished wAiund with 4.254 m 
the Iwo-day inccl. a tune-up for the Olympic UiaU 
In New Vofk ncM month. Mrs. SVinslow won the 
slioipiti (41 led 414 inches), the high lump (5 Icci 
3t4 inches) and the 200-iiieier dash (24.7 sccondsi, 
Other tndiv isUial-eveni winners were Natti'nahst 
China's CHI CHIiNO of the Los Angeles Mcrcti- 
redes. who won Ihe broad lump with a leap of 19 
Icci 3W inches, and CHr.RRH! SHI-RRARD of 
San I raivcisco. who sped (s> an 1 1 .2 sictory in ihe 
xtkiiicicr hurdles. 
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FACES IN THE CROKVD 





JAKE WAROE, 10. an 
ull-roiiiul Icn-huiislosI 
dlhtcic fruni ITcnvcr 
who conccnirale4 on 

tennis hctsviM II the ha sc- 

h.ill ami I'nnihull sea- 
sons. liid not lose a sei 
as he swept the lilies 
for I0-. 12-aml l4->ear- 
olils al ihe Color.islo 
Jjytec Junior Tennis 
C'lta inpionships. 



CLAUD MULLEN of 
J rankfori. Iml.. who at 
H.5 years of age is the 
olclgsi aeitse harness 
racinnstriyiT in the U.S. 
(he has been in a sulky 
sinee I'JIW). won iwo 
races ii> as nitiiiy weeks 
at Audiihon R;ieewuy 
near Henderson. Ks. 
with liisV-year-old iroi- 
ler. E ria W.isite. 



SARAH DEVINE. 7. 
whose father Dan is ihe 

UniversiiyofMis'vOiiris 

fooihall coach, set iwo 
city records in her ago 
group al a ('oliinibia. 
.Mo. track meei when 
'he dashed 50 yards in 
8.S and Hung a solV 
hall 43 feet -T inches. 
She also won Ihe sianil- 
ing broad jump. 



MARK CHUN. |2. (he 
.son of a Uonolulu den- 
list and a swimmer for 
jusi two years, was 
named the ouisianding 
eompeliior at the El.i- 
waiian Age Clroup 
A/\L Outdoor Swini- 
miitg Championships 
with Use lirsis ;ind two 
second places in hisage 
group 1 1 1 12 years), 



PATTI SHOOK. 21. the 
d.iiighier of a goll pro 
in Hagtnaw, Mtcli. and 
a senior at Valparaiso 
( I nd. > L n i\ ersiiy . 
edged Joyce Kasniierski 
of Michigan .Siaic 2 and 
I ill the .3fi-hole linal 
to win the Wsymen's 
NCAA CJolf Cham- 
pionship in J.itsT Lan- 
sing, Mich. 



LIEUT. ROLAND 
WOMMACK of the U.S. 
Navy, who was tl)e 
NCAA lipcc fencing 
cltampion in 1958 am' 
19 59. beat E rcucli 
Champiun Jaci|iics 
Brodin in the linaK to 
become the lirst Ameri- 
can to win the Interna- 
tional Lpcc Compeii- 
lion in L'annes. E rancc. 



Yes, even you 
will be retired one day 


What then? What will you use to rc[)l<KX‘ earnini; power? 
What will you use to guarantee yourself a rlecent, comfortable 
lin ing? Goocj business sense should tell you to use the time of 
your greatest earning power to safeguard your later years. 

Life Insurance guarantees an income in the years when 
earning power has slopped. It in.sures the future for you while 
it [>roioct.s your family toilay. 

.Just as the needs of men vary, so do the policies that pro- 
tect men. Life Insurance is an important busine.ss deci-sion. 


It calls for wise, informed guidance. Your .^iltna Life repre- 
sentative is ready to advise you. He represents tlie Life Insur- 
ance Company that busine.s.sniGn prefer. More bu.slnes.ses are 
group insured with .^^Itna than with any other company. Lut 
time on your side. Consult with him today, 

iETNA LIFE INSURANCE 

iHi; ( imic n ()k hi .s!nkssmkn i.kis lor ( iioosk wmi «'ONeiDE\<'K 



KTN 


1.11'K INsrtt WCK f'O., Ihirtf'ir.l, 


■ Vili 


TUp Ks.-.‘Umr I.iti'. 



tested and approved by the 
Professional Golfers’ Association* 

•Through its Emblems SpecTicafioiis 
Committee. Play the ball that is 
designed to travel, engineered to give 
unfailing performance! Sold only 
through golf professionals. 

PGA GOLF EQUIPMENT CO. 

83S0 N L«'high Ave.. Uorlorr 6'Ove. Ill- (600S3) 
C SubS'fliary of Victor Comolornel*! Corporation 


t Rich, moist, 
mildly 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stay s lit 



SHOPPING BY MAIL?' 
The Direct Mail 
Advertising Association 
has adopted a Code of 
Ethics to insure 
good service and honest 
value for your money. 




ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healini; Substance That 
Relieves Pair) — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time aeicnce has found a 
new hcalinp substance wuh the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhuiils and to relieve 
pain. Thou.sanils have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufTcrera made astonishing 
statements like "Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sxp* 
posifory or ointmevt form under the name 
Preparation //«. Ask for it at all drug 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MEN AND BOYS 

Sirs: 

The Vesper Boat Club coach, the Ml T 
coach and you omnipotent sporiswntcrs all 
claim that Vesper's victory over the nation's 
linest collegiate crew (Harvard) and the 
two runners-up (Cul and Yale) heralds a 
demise of collegiate rowing and a new era 
of club domination l.-liixr/ii/if.' ^<n.v Oi/i 
Do. July 20), Probably it simply means the 
undergraduates — who have not, at 21 or 
younger, reached full potential— no longer 
will represent the b’.S. in Olympic rowing. 
Bul it may also mean the demise of club 
rowing. The college crews might well de- 
cide in jyfiS to put together boats made 
up of their heaviest and best undergradu- 
ates plus their best alumni oars, i would 
suspect that Harry Parker of Harvard could 
put together a boat today of Harvard un- 
dergraduates and alumni that would sink 
Vesper handily. The same could be true of 
the other rowing powers. After all. there 
were two Elis in the Vesper boat. 

In any case, don't get earned away. Let 
the Vesper "boys" paddle to Tokyo for 
their well-deserved row. But don't rule the 
colleges out. They'll be back in under 

dilVerent colors, if they're smart, 

Bwiiv I . M vson 

Belmont, Mass, 

.Sirs; 

In your coverage of the Henley Regatta 
(Fok Thi RiroKU, July 13) you acknowl- 
edged the victories of the U.S.S.R.'s Lit'ni- 
anian crew and America's Seymour Crom- 
well. but what about Washinglon-Lcc High 
Schovvl of .Arlington, Va. and its victory in 
the Princess Elizabeth Cup.’ 

Previously the Princess Elizabeth Cup 
category of the regatta was open only to 
English school crews. This year four Ameri- 
can crews were entered with the eventual 
winner being Washington-Lee— the lirsl 
public .American high school to win a Hen- 
ley cup race. 

VVashinglon-Lee has also won or tied for 
the national championship of high school 
row ing for the last eight years, and this was 
its fourth trip to tlie Henley. In '58. 'W) and 
'62 Washingion-I.ce rowed m the Thames 
Cup races. 

Bki vs O'Dossi t L 

Arlington, Va. 

TENDER MAULING 

Sirs: 

Cp until now you have consistently de- 
fended the sport of boxing against the threat 
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of abolishment. But Tex Maule contradicts 
the logic behind your argument when he 
belittles Floyd Patterson for his lack of 
savagery in the ring {.Siill Too Tender to Be 
o Tfxer. July 13). Your columns have ad- 
vocated boxing as u bona fide sport involv- 
ing two well-conditioned men who belabor 
each other not for the sheer pleasure of 
itiGicting permanent injury bu: simply to 
w in. Yet Manic is upset because two heavy- 
weights are still standing as the final bell 
sounds, and one of the fighters, who was in 
complete command the entire bout, shows 
compassion for his thoroughly beaten op- 
ponent and fails to smash him to the canvas. 
Certainly the survival of boxing docs not 
rest on this premise. Tex would have been 
better off covering the gladiator spectacu- 
lars in ancient Rome. 

Kivis Ht viY 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

Sirs; 

It is unfortunate that boxing, as well as 
pro football, must endure the nearsighted 
opinions of Tex Maule. He seems to find it 
diffieult to understand Patterson's desire to 
light Clay and Liston and claims that not 
even Floyd can adeuualely explain why. 
Well, you can bet that Floyd has an expla- 
nation. but he won’t tell you because he 
knows that his words will be distorted and 
ridicuk'd by (he sarcaslk reports of .sptirls- 
w Pliers. 

Fiti II Fsi It I n 

Bedford. Mass. 

Sirs: 

Nat Fleischer announced that Floyd Pat- 
terson moved from No. 7 challenger to No. 2 
by outpointing a man who should not even 
have been listed in the top 10. The only way 
to really determine the No. 2 eonienvler is to 
have a round robin among U’illiafn.s. Jones, 
Patterson and F'ollcy. who have all proved 
themselves worthy of the No. 2 position, 
This has often been discussed, but it looks 
like it wilt never eomc off. Cleve Williams 
could KO the lot, but they all deserve a 
chance. 

Cr.xig Lebfr 

Houston 

CAPITAL DEFENSE 

Sir-s; 

Anyone who says (as did Messrs. Moore 
and Morrow, IVrH Holi, July I3lihat Ore- 
gon is the track capital of the U.S. is badly 
mistaken. Granted, Oregon has some (inc 
track and field athletes, but this isa relatively 




When there’s no man around 



Goodyear should be. 


She's stranded. Helpless. A flat lire and 
no one in sight to change it. 

But now with LifeGuard Safety Spare 
she'll never have to change a tire. 

Because the LifeGuard is not just a 
shield or lube, but a fully-inflated lire, 
with tread, cord and bead. Designed to 
keep her going even with a flat, punc- 
ture ... or blowout. 

The secret of LifeGuard is two tires. 


One inside the other. 

The outside tire is the Double Eagle. 
It's made with exclusive Vytacord poly- 
ester . . . the “dream cord" that's strong 
as nylon and smooth riding as rayon . . . 
yet cooler running than both. 

And like all Goodyear auto tires, the 
Double Eagle is made with Tufsyn rub- 
ber. that's 25% more durable. 

In fact, the Double Eagle is the tough- 


est. longest-wearing lire you can buy. 

Add LifeGuard Safety Spare and it 
becomes the safest tire in the world. 

Chances are the Double Eagle will 
never let her dov-m. But if it should, the 
LifeGuard Safety Spare takes over. 

She'll never have to stop to change 
tires . . . even with a blowout. 

It’s almost as good as having a man 
around. 


GO good/Itear 

More People Ride On Goodyear Tires Than On Any Other Kind 


19TH HOLE 





TOM McCAHILL SAYS: 
Copper takes the heat 
out of braking 

The brake lining tests recently con- 
dueted under NASCAR supervision 
at Daytona International Speedway 
proved one thing every motorist 
should know. 

The one brand that uses copper 
wire woven into the linings took all 
the others like a Bengal tiger in a 
fight with alley cats. 

That brand was Crey-Rock Bal- 
anced Brake Linings. 

Some years ago Grey-Rock engi- 
neers came up with the fact that 
copper speeds dissipation of heat 
from the braking surface through the 
lining and into the shoe and drum. 

As yet no one has improved on 
Grey-Rock Balanced Braksets utiliz- 
ing a copper-woven lining for the 
primary shoe and a high-quality 
molded lining for the secondary shoe. 
This carefully engineered combina- 
tion practically eliminates heat fade 
and keeps both linings working in 
balance. 

The Daytona Speedway tests cer- 
tainly proved this point. Where most 
linings died along the way. Grey- 
Rock came through these equipment- 
shattering tests with muscles to spare 
for any turnpike emergency. 

For safety . . . for smoother, easier 
braking ... I suggest you settle for 
nothing less than Grey-Rock Bal- 
anced Braksets for your next brake 
relinc. You can‘t buy a better brake 
lining to save your life. 



Write for 24-Page test report! 


Greii'RocIt 

Grey-Rock Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Manheim, Pa. 


recent siiunlion, within the laM five years or 
.so. Calirornia has been producing topflight 
track and field athletes for a couple of dec- 
ades. at leasi. No other slaic has produced 
such an abundance of line talent. Look at the 
representative list of supposed Oregonians 
drawn up by Moore and Morrow ; Ray Van 
Asten IS from Sweden, by way of California; 
Vic Reeve and Harry Jerome are from Can- 
ada; Archie San Romani Jr. is from Kansas; 
and Morgan Groih. Paui Stiibcr. Otis Davis, 
Jan Underwood and Dale Story are all from 
the track and field capital of the world — 
California! 

Di s Lockhart 

l.os Angeles 

BY GAR! 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for your fine issue on 
tennis (July I3). Bill Talbert pointed out 
some things to me that I never realized about 
net play, and special congratulations should 
go to Gilbert Rogin for his evceilent story 
on Gardnar Mulloy. 

I have always admired Car’s ability to 
say and do as he thinks. VVlicn he sees some- 
thing wrong in tennis, he has courage enough 
to come out and say what he feels. For this 
I have great respect. 

Jim Rigc.s 

Moorpark, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I have long felt chat tennis would be great- 
ly improved if the USI.TA got rid of its 
prima donna, we-can-do-no-wrong attitude 
and eliminated many of the old-fashioned 
rules and illusions that govern the game. 
Why cheering by spectators during the ac- 
tion should not be allowed in this sport, and 
in golf also, the way it is for all other sports 
is beyond my imagination. Tennis and golf 
players face no more pressure than baseball, 
football, basketball or hockey players do. so 
why give them this spc-cial kind of silent 
treatment'.’ 

It is heartening to find that Gardnar Miil- 
loy is not afraid to speak his mind on what 
he believes. If more tennis players had the 
fortitude to do so and didn't tremble and 
bow to every whim of the L.SLT.A. tennis 
would be much better off. 

EiJWaRO N. Fooib 

OakmolU, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I started playing this captivating game at 
the age of 2‘). i wish I had started at 9 or 1 9. 
For conditioning, enjoyment, relaxation and 
girl-watching no recreational sport offers 
more than tennis. 

Once a confirmed bachelor, f met my ten- 
nis-playing wife on the courts of the Denver 
Tennis Club, and it was love at first sight. 

Art Knoi r 

Denver 
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EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

.Si'imisliii'siRAiii), 

Time & Life Building. Ri>cl.clcllcr Ccnicr, 
Ne« York, Nev* yi-rk 100:0. 


Time Inc. also publishes Tivii , Lin. PoHTUNr, 
ARCHincTCHM Forum jnd. in conjunction 
vrlili its subsidnines. the Iniernalional edi- 
lions of Time and Life. Chairman of ihe 
Board. Andrew Heiskell; Chairman. Execii- 
live Commillec. Roy t. Larsen; Chairman, 
Finance C'omiiiilicc, Charles L. -Slillman: 
Presideni. James A. Linen; txccutise Vice 
Presidcnl and Treasurer. O, W', Brumbaugh: 
Senior Vice President. C. D, Jackson: 
Vice Presidcnl and Sccreiary, Bernard 
Barnes: Vice President and Assistant to the 
Presidcnl, Arnold W. Carlson; Vice Presi- 
denis, Uernhurd M. Auer, bdgar K. Raker, 
Clay nuekhmii, R. M. Buckley, John L. 
Hallenbeck, Jerome S. Hardy. Arthur R. 
Murphy Jr.. Ralph D, Psine Jr. P. I. Pren- 
tice. Wesion C. Pullen Jr., J.imes R, Shepley; 
Comptroller and Assisiaiv. Secretary. John F. 
Harsey; Assistant Comptroller and Assisiani 
Sccrciary, Charles L. Olcason Jr.; Assistant 
Treasurer. W', O. Davis; Assisiani Treasurer, 
Evan S. Ingcls; Assistant Treasurer, Richard 
B. McKeough. 


Sports 

IllustratecI 


Please include a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED label in 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

54(1 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago, III, 60611. 
Charles A. Adams, Gen'l Mgr. 

mail ihis lorm with your payment, 

Q new subscription, □ renew my subscrfpiion. 
subscription rates 

U.S.. Canada and U.S. Possessions. I yr, $7.50. 

All other subscnplions, 1 yr. SlO.tK). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you're moving, pic.ive Icl uv know live weeks 
before chani-inii yuuf addrt" I'l.ice iiijc.i/inc 
address label here, prim your new addrew below. 

place your magazine address label licrc and slip 


address 



tonight..* live a 

taste the tall cool pleasure of Old Foreste 
“there is nothing better in the markJ 





Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 


William J. Bourke, Jr., trucking executive. Colorado 


Theodore J. Miller, dog breeder, Wisconsin 

If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters— try today's Chesterfield King, Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great. ..yet it smokes so mild! 


